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SEVEN YEARS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Towards dusk, Faniiy- slipped down-stairs, 
and timidly looked in at the grim porter. 

" Any news, Molisieur F4card ? " she 
asked. 

" News ! what news should there be ? " he 
roughly replied. 

" I cannot tell," said Fanny, " you see the 
papers." 

" What if I do ? Am I bound to be a 
newspaper for the lodgers ? " 

Fanny sighed, but did not answer. All 
this roughness was the price she had to pay 
every evening for intelligence they were too 
poor to purchase. Madame la Roche missed 
her newspaper, and, so far as she could, it was 
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Fanny's pleasure to supply the loss. If 
Baptiste had but guessed this he would have 
given Madame la Roche two newspapers, 
rather than have his little Fanny reduced to 
such shifts; but the young girl was careful 
to conceal such necessities from his watchful 
eye, — better than any one she knew the heavy • 
burden her love had brought him. For this, 
putting away pride and shame, she stole down 
every evening to Monsieur F^card, who, after 
rebuffing her, ended by giving her a condensed 
account of the day's paper. And so he did 
this evening too, and that in the following 
fashion : 

" A child run over on the boulevards." 

" How very shocking ! " said Fanny. 

" Then what do you want to know it for ? " 
asked Monsipur F^card ; " do you not know 
that newspapers are made up of accidents, and 
murders, and fighting? Why, there was a 
fire last night in the Faubourg St Germain : a 
house burned down." 

" No one in it," nervously said Fanny. 

" There ! you want to have people burned 
too — I never heard anything hke it. I sup- 
pose you will be pleased to hear that a man 
murdered his wife, then shot himself in Van- 
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girard ? Yes, yes, all that is in your 

way." 

" What could he murder his wife for?" 
exclaimed Fanny, turning pale. 

" For love, of course, or jealousy, if you like. 
As to politics, I never trouble my head about 
them. Monsieur Thiers is in ; and the king 
is gone to Neuilly, and they talk of a war, — 
but what do I care about it all ? " 

Monsieur F^card hammered away, and 
Fanny, understanding that he had no more 
inteUigence to give, thanked him softly, and 
stole up again. 

Carefully, and without affectation, she im- 
parted her little stock of news to Madame la 
Roche, who said with much naivete : 

" My dear, you are as good as a newspaper. 
Where did you learn all those wonderful things? 
Going about ! A house burned in the Faubourg 
St Germain ! I wonder if it was Madame 
Guignol's ? " 

Charlotte and Marie, too, had their questions 
and comments ; and with a touch of the spirit 
of old times, that made Fanny happy, Marie 
exclaimed : 

" She always was a wonderful girl." 

And now the day was over, and every one 
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slept save Fanny : Madame la Roche in her 
room ; Charlotte and Marie in theirs, and 
Charles in the front room, where his crib had 
been placed that he might be near Fanny in 
her closet, and not waken his grandmother too 
early. 

Fanny was still sewing ; she had some 
work to finish, and she sewed hard and fast. 
Now and then her needle flagged, as the street 
door opened and closed again with a heavy 
sound; now and then she started as a step 
came up the staircase, and when nothing came 
of opening door or ascending step, Fanny 
sighed. There is no denying it, she was ex- 
pecting some one — Baptiste, we need scarcely 
say. He came every evening. No matter 
what the weather might be, he came. Of 
late, whether it was that he had so much 
to do that he could not come earlier, or 
that he found it pleasanter to see Fanny 
when she sat alone by the crib of the sleeping 
child, Monsieur Baptiste managed not to 
come until he was pretty sure to have Fanny 
to himself. He did not stay later in conse- 
quence, and Fanny raised no objection to the 
arrangement. That hour of quiet converse, of 
remote plans, of hopes that might never receive 
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their fulfilment on earth, was the only solace of 
two hard-tasked hves. 

It was, therefore, with a httle heart-sickening 
that Fanny saw the time pass that should 
have brought Baptiste ; it was with mingled 
impatience and uneasiness that she heard a 
heavy shower pattering against the window 
panes, and thought : " tiresome old Baptiste," 
— Baptiste was so far promoted to conjugal 
honours, that he was regularly called old 
Baptiste, — "he will get wet." 

There seemed every likelihood of it if he 
was out in that rain ; it came down furiously, 
and just as it was at its height, the street 
door shut with a loud clap. Fanny felt sure 
it was Baptiste. She ran to the door, opened 
it, and listened on the staircase. A firm, but 
rather heavy step was coming up, and presently 
Baptiste appeared emerging from the gloom, 
smiling, and good-humoured as ever, but drip- 
ping from head to foot. 

Fanny welcomed him with a reproach. 

" Oh ! why did you come ? " she said ; '* you 
are wet, quite wet ; you will be ill after this. 
You are very tiresome, Baptiste." 

Baptiste received these reproaches with 
great placidity. And, indeed, though Fanny 
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did the best to knit her smooth brow into a 
frown, her brown eyes were so kind, and her 
voice was so soft, spite its chiding, that even a 
more exacting lover than Baptiste need not 
have complained. Nor did he; he entered 
the room, took off his cloth cap, shook his 
wet clothes, and, sitting down by the stove, 
proceeded to dry himself with quiet philoso- 
phy. Fanny sat opposite him and resmned 
her work. 

" Every one well ? " asked Baptiste. 

" My god -mother and Marie are as usual ; 
Madame la Roche complained of fatigue ; 
Charles had a head-ache." 

" And you, Fanny ? " 

" Oh, I am well." 

** Put down that sewing, pray do." 

Fanny put it down with a smile; for she 
thought, " I shall sit up and finish it to-night." 

" Do you know, Fanny," said Baptiste, 
after a meditative pause, " that it will not do 
so ; no, it really will not. I must get you 
another table ; that one is too large, and takes 
up too much room." 

" Well, perhaps it does," thoughtfully said 
Fanny. 

This requires explanation. Baptiste and 
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Fanny had got so far familiarised with their 
position, that they well nigh considered them- 
selves married, and were in the habit of set- 
tling together sundry domestic concerns, like 
two old married people. The position of certain 
pieces of furniture in that httle back room, 
which had so long been expecting Fanny's pre- 
sence, was a frequent subject of friendly de- 
bate ; Baptiste found a particular pleasure in 
altering and improving his beloved's future 
home. Three times, at least, had he renewed 
or changed the whole ameublement, and there 
was especially a certain table, which might 
have been said to have travelled in and out 
and round the room, more than falls to the lot 
of most tables. 

This table Baptiste had now decided on re- 
moving altogether: it was too large. And 
Fanny agreed with him. But that was not 
all. Baptiste had another plan which he 
imparted to his mistress. 

" Fanny," he said, after another pause, " it 
is not the table I fear that is too large, but 
the place that is too small. We shall never 
be able to live in it, especially if God sends us 
children, as I hope He will ; no, the place is 
too small. We must have a country house." 
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" What ! " exclaimed Fanny, bewildered. 

" I know what I am saying," resumed 
Baptiste, with a grave smile, "I have been 
thinking about it this week past. Just 
listen.'' 

Fanny shook her head and looked incre- 
dulous ; but she Kstened for all that. 

" I saw a piece of land just outside the bar- 
rier yesterday," resumed Baptiste, " a nice long 
bit, fit for a house and a garden at the end. 
Now I thought that would be pleasant. A 
house here, a Kttle garden with a few flowers 
and fruit trees, a quiet little place overlooking 
green fields, and to which Fanny and I could 
go every Saturday night, nor dream of coming 
back till Monday morning. I tell you, Fanny, 
that for you and the children such a place 
would be worth its weight in gold. It would 
be life and health." 

Fanny smiled at the ardour with which he 
spoke. She smiled at the happy visions his 
words called forth. She saw herself a matron, 
a mother with children at her knee, sons and 
daughters growing up around her, and she 
felt what every woman feels who dreams of 
sweet home ties. 

" Now confess that would be just the 
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thing," said Baptiste, who was watching her 
face. 

Fanny awoke with a start. 

"And if we have no children," she said. 
" God does not send them to all." 

"No children!" echoed Baptiste, looking 
blank, " no children ! Well, Fanny, if we have 
none, we shall suppose it is for the best. I 
once knew a man who was glad to have none," 
musingly continued Baptiste, "and he gave 
an odd reason for it too." 

" What reason ? " 

" Why, that a woman had been sent to the 
galleys last week, and that a man was to be 
guillotined next Monday. He seemed to 
think the man might be his son and the 
woman his daughter. I cannot say I ever 
thought of that : though, to be sure, children 
are not always sent as a blessing; but 
children or no children, why should we not 
have a little country place to breathe pure air 
in after being locked up a whole week ? " 

" Why ! " answered Fanny, " for no reason 
that I know of — unless that we cannot." 

"There I have you. Mademoiselle," triumph- 
antly rejoined Baptiste. "Let me tell you 
that the piece of ground I saw yesterday was 
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for sale; let me teU you that I went and 
found out the landlord, and that it will go 
hard indeed if we do not come to terms." 

" But the money ! " exclaimed Fanny. 

'' What do you call that ? " asked Baptiste, 
producing an old morocco pocket-book, which 
he opened, and whence he exultingly drew 
forth several bank notes, which he thumbed 
carefully and placed beneath Fanny's eyes ; " is 
that money, eh ? " he resumed, drawing in his 
breath; "but perhaps you object to paper^ 
Mademoiselle; well, then, here is gold for you." 
And an old purse followed the pocket-book ; 
through its silk meshes gleamed many a Napo- 
leon. Poor Uttle Fanny was dazzled. 

" Is all that money yours ? " she cried, 
clasping her hands in amazement. 

" Every sou of it," replied Baptiste ; " ah ! 
well, my mind is easy at last. I am not used 
to have secrets from you, Fanny, and that 
paper and gold have given me the nightmare : 
that is the truth." 

" Then you have had it a long time ? " 

" I have been scraping up these two years. 
This will more than do for the land : as to the 
house," added Baptiste, a little ruefully, " I shall 
have time to scrape up for that too, I dare say, 
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for we are not making haste to get married. 
Well, never mind, vs^hat do you say to my 
plan, Fanny ? " 

" It seems too happy," she replied, her eyes 
growing dim. " We have had so much 
trouble and care, that it seems too happy to 
think of having a pleasant little country house 
of our own, — of course I mean of the plainest, 
but still a place of our own, — where we could 
breathe fresh air, see green fields, and have a 
few flowers. But, Baptiste, the flowers will 
want watering once a day at the very least. 
What shall we do ? *' 

Baptiste scratched his head and looked 
puzzled, but only for a while. " Ah ! bah ! " 
he soon said, " can I not go out every morning 
and water your flowers, and bring you a nosegay 
to cheer your poor heart throughout the day ? 
I would say that you should live there alto- 
gether, but you see, Fanny, I am too selfish. 
I must have you both day and night." 

" You do not suppose I want to hve there 
by myself?" impatiently asked Fanny ; " why, 
who is to mind the shop and answer cus- 
tomers when you are out ? " 

" Who but my wife ? very true, Fanny, very 
true. And yet it is a sin to let that house lie 
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empty a whole week. You have no idea what 
a pretty place it will be. Just look here." 

Again Baptiste opened his pocket-book; 
but this time he only tore out a blank leaf, on 
which, with the aid of a pencil, he began 
drawing a house for Fanny's benefit. 

"There," he said, "do you see it now? 
That is the door; these are the three front 
windows : that is the roof; I need not put 
on the chimney — the builder will see to that." 

" But I should like to see the inside of the 
house," petulantly said Fanny, who was look- 
ing over his shoulder at the neat sketch he had 
drawn, for Baptiste, having often to alter or 
even to compose designs for his upholstery, 
had got to be something of a draughtsman. 

" Then you shall see the inside," he com- 
placently declared ; " just watch my pencil, that 
is all. Those two strokes are the passage 
which runs through the house to the garden ; 
on the right are the dining-room and kitch- 
en ; the kitchen looks on the garden." 

" Why so ? " asked Fanny. 

" That you may have the smell of the roses 
whilst you are cooking, that is all. On the 
other side of the passage are two bed-rooms. 
If we should want room later," philosophically 
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added Baptiste, who evidently thought him- 
self destined to be a patriarch, " we can just 
throw up another floor. Eh ! Fanny ? " 

But Fanny scarcely heeded him. She was 
crying, and with a famiUarity very unusual to 
her coy and capricious temper, she had laid 
her head on Baptiste's shoulder. 

" Do not talk so," she said, " it pains me. 
Oh ! Baptiste, my good old Baptiste, I shall 
never Uve in that pretty httle house with you 
— never — never — I should be too happy." * 

" My darling, do not speak so," said 
Baptiste, looking sad and troubled, and in- 
voluntarily drawing her closer to him as he 
spoke ; " there is the money for the land, and 
the rest to build the house with will come too, 
God wiUing." 

" Ay, Baptiste, when we are grey. Oh ! I 
am wicked sometimes, quite wicked. It 
seems so hard to spend a youth as we spend 
ours, apart, for ever apart." 

" It is hard," said Baptiste, moodily. 

Fanny gave him no reply. She slowly left 
his side. He rose and walked about the room 
with some agitation. His calm Flemish blood 
was not easily stirred, but when he thought of 
shortening this long courtship of his, it 
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tingled in his veins, and removed reason from 
her throne. But not in vain was Baptiste 
gifted with that precious dower — judgment. 
Once, when Fanny proved faithless, it had 
given way before despair, and Baptiste, cool, 
calculating Baptiste Watt, had enlisted. But 
Fanny loved him now, and Baptiste could be 
patient. He sighed, took Fanny's hands in 
his, and said emphatically : 

" No, Fanny, we shall marry before we are 
grey, take my word for it." 

*' I am not in a hurry," tartly said 
Fanny. 

But Baptiste was a philosopher, and pur- 
sued without heeding the rebujff : 

" And in the mean time we will build the 
house, and trust that God will let us live in 
it in His own good time." 

Whatever Fanny thought of that prospect, 
she did not contradict her lover. To do so 
was to tread on dangerous ground. She 
heard him, her hands in his, sad resignation 
on her averted face. Whilst she stood thus 
shunning his glance, her eyes fell on the 
crib of forgotten Charles. The child was 
sitting up, his eyes wide open, staring at 
them with all his might. Fanny released 
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her hands fix)m Baptiste's clasp, and went up 
to the boy. 

"Charles, what ails you?" she said, un- 
easily. 

" My head aches," he replied. 

She took his hand, and dropped it fright- 
ened, — it felt Uke fire. 

" The child is ill," she whispered to Baptiste, 
" look at him, his face is scarlet." 

Baptiste felt alarmed, he himself could 
not have said why. 

"I shall go and look for a doctor," he 
said, looking for his cloth cap. " There is 
nothing like taking care in time." 

"Why, you do not think the child is ill, 
do you ? " exclaimed Fanny, forgetting that she 
had just declared he was ; " besides, it is too 
late." 

" I do think the poor Uttle fellow is ill," 
replied Baptiste, gravely, " and it is not ten 
yet ; so it is not too late. I shall be back in 
no time." 

And, without waiting for remonstrance or 
reply, Baptiste was gone. 

" Lie down," said Fanny, bending over the 
child, who obeyed with a moan, and again 
said that his head ached. 
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True to his word, Baptiste speedily came 
back with the doctor; a mild grave man, 
who occasionally attended on Madame la 
Roche and Marie. Fanny had carefully closed 
the door between the front room where she 
sat, and that where Charlotte and Marie 
slept, — thus hoping to conceal from them 
and their mistress, the doctor s visit. The 
medical man felt the child's pulse, gave a look 
at his face, and said calmly, but positively : 

"Do not be alarmed. I hope and trust 
it will be nothing : but it is scarlatina." 

" I knew it ! " exclaimed Baptiste, " he 
looked just Uke my neighbour's children — and 
they died," he added internally. 

" Scarlatina ! " echoed Fanny, frightened. 
" Oh ! this is a judgment on me for the 
wicked thoughts I had this evening." 

" I told you not to be alarmed," said 
the medical man, gently, "there is no im- 
mediate cause for fear. Keep him warm. I 
shall call again to-morrow." 

He left them still amazed at the sudden- 
ness of this unexpected blow. 

"Poor boy, poor lad," said Baptiste, who 
stiU saw the two little white coffins coming 
out of his neighbour's house. 
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" And you — and you ! " exclaimed Fanny, 
with sudden terror ; " oh ! Baptiste, go, go 
— if you were to take that disease and 
die ! — go, for Gk)d's sake go, and if you 
love me, do not enter this place till the 
child is well. Promise that you will not." 
She hung from him, and looked up in his face 
with mingled entreaty and endearment. 

" And if I may die, may not you ? " replied 
Baptiste. " Oh ! Fanny, never say that, and 
never bid me shim a danger you must bear." 

Baptiste's voice was inexorable. All 
Fanny's prayers and tears could obtain was, 
that he would leave her there and then ; but 
as they parted, he added stubbornly : 

" Mind, I shall come to-morrow." 

"I knew, I knew it was too happy," 
thought poor Fanny, when left alone ; "I 
knew it could not be. There must be trouble, 
there must be woe, to make up for all 
my idle, happy years. Good bye to the 
house and garden now. I shall never be 
Baptiste's wife, never, never." 

And with a heavy foreboding heart she sat 
the whole night long by the child, who tossed 
and moaned on his Kttle bed, oppressed with 
burning fever. 

VOL. IL 2 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was only on wakening early the next 
morning that Madame la Roche learned the 
truth. Fanny entered her room, sat down by 
her bed, and told it her as tenderly as pos- 
sible. 

" Scarlatina ! " exclaimed Madame la Roche, 
sinking back on her pillow, from which she 
had partly risen ; " scarlatina," she added, 
clasping her hands, " ah ! God help us." 

" The doctor says there is no danger as yet, 
and that there may be none. And really, 
Madame, I think he is not so feverish this 
morning." 

" I must get up and see him," said Madame la 
Roche, rising , " my poor boy, my poor child, he 
was reading Aladdin's Lamp to me yesterday, 
but I remember he did not finish it." 

" He will finish it yet," said Fanny, trying 
to look cheerftd, and helping Madame la Roche 
to dress. As she crossed the room where 
Charlotte and Marie lay, each in her bed awake 
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and moaning, two complaining voices arrested 
her. 

" A sad wakening for Madame," said Char- 
lotte plaintively ; " if even I could be up to 
mind him as I minded his mother ! but no, he 
must be left to a foolish Kttle thing like 
Fanny, who thinks more of talking with her 
lover than of minding the dear child." 

Fanny blushed very much on perceiving 
that the previous evening's discourse had been 
partly overheard by her god-mother. 

"Yes, yes," said Marie, who had heard 
something too, " Mademoiselle shuts our door, 
and leaves two poor old helpless things in 
the dark, whilst she sits and laughs with her 
beau." 

" I thought you were asleep," faltered 
Fanny. 

" Asleep ! " said .Marie, " whilst you and 
Monsieur Baptiste were talking away about 
houses and gardens, and that poor child was 
ill with fever ! No — no, we were not asleep." 

" It was Baptiste who went for the doctor," 
said Fanny, rallying, " and you did not know 
this morning that the doctor had come, so I 
cannot help thinking you must have been 
asleep part of the time at least." 
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But Marie tossed in her bed, partly with 
fever, partly with anger. 

" So the doctor came, and you did not ask 
me if I wanted to see him ! " she exclaimed 
indignantly. " Perhaps you will say I am not 
iU." 

" He will come again this morning," mildly 
said Madame la Roche, " and oh ! Marie, do 
let the poor child have peace. Any one can 
see she has had no sleep all night." 

Marie, whose ill-himaour was more the result 
of disease than of unkindly feehng, allowed 
herself to be mollified, and holding out her 
hand to Fanny, she said affectionately : 

" Poor child, you will have a good riddance 
of two cross old things when we are gone. 
Will she not, Charlotte ? " 

"I was always of opinion that prudent 
people spoke for themselves, and not for their 
neighbours," repUed Charlotte, with consider- 
able dignity. 

Marie leaned on one elbow : a contest 
seemed inevitable ; but Fanny succeeded in 
checking it for once. 

" You are not two cross old things," she 
said, trying to look gay, " you are two darhngs ; 
and your breakfast is readv." 
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She brought their meal in as she spoke ; 
she served Marie first, as best able to help her- 
self, then she sat by her god-mother's bed, 
and fed her like a child. 

" Ah ! well, all flesh is but grass," sighed 
Marie, putting away the bowl of soup she 
could scarcely taste. " There was a time 
when I thought appetite would never fail me, 
and I cannot eat what a child would make a 
mouthful of; and then to see a stout wonian 
like Charlotte fed with a spoon like a baby. 
It is pitiable, -pitiable. Fanny, never marry, 
it is all vanity, — all vexation of spirit." 

" I am not going to marry just yet," replied 
Fanny, with a touch of impatience. 

" Ay, but you think about it." 

" I think about my poor little Charles who 
is lying ill and moaning, and who did not 
sleep all night," was Fanny's reply, " and I 
think about you, and my poor god-mother, and 
Madame la Roche, and all sorts of things be- 
sides getting married." 

" Yes, dear, but you think of that too," per- 
sisted Marie, determined to have the last word. 

Fanny might not, however, have left it to 
her but for the arrival of the doctor. 

" Mind you send him to me," said Marie, 
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holding Fanny's dress to compel her attention, 
" or if you do not, tell him my head aches.'* 

Fanny raised her finger wamingly, and whis- 
pered : 

" Let me go, Marie ; I want to go down for 
something or other, and meet the doctor on 
the staircase as he leaves Charles. He may tell 
me more than he will to Madame la Roche." 

Marie seemed bewildered at this intimation 
of danger, but she obeyed. She listlessly re- 
leased Fanny *s dress, and let her go. The 
young girl passed swiftly through the outer 
room, and slipped doAvn-stairs, scarcely heed- 
ed by Madame la Roche, who, sitting by the 
child with his hand in hers, listened anx- 
iously to every word uttered by the doctor. 

Fanny's excuse for an errand was soon ac- 
complished. Yet in her fear of missing the 
doctor, she ventured to question the cross 
porter, who, perhaps because she did her 
best to soothe him, seemed twice as cross with 
her as with any one else. 

" Do you know if the doctor is gone, Mon- 
sieur F^card ? " she asked timidly, standing on 
the threshold of the lodge. 

Monsieur Fdcard raised his turbaned head, 
for the cotton handkerchief around it was 
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part and parcel of his existence, and bending 
towards Fanny his not over-clean face, which 
a half-shaved beard did not improve, he said 
roughly : 

" The doctor— what doctor ? " 

" Our doctor. Monsieur F^ard." 

" And how should I know your doctor, o.' 
do you suppose there is only one doctor in the 
world, eh ? " 

Fanny did not answer ; she had caught the 
sound of a step, and knew it was the doctor 
coming down. She waited for him at the foot 
of the stairs. He saw her, nodded, and 
would have passed by without speaking, but 
she stopped him with the question : 

"Pray, sir, how is the child? Pray, sir, 
tell me the truth," she added imploringly, 
" some one must know it, and I have most 
strength to bear." 

" If I could say positively that there is no 
danger I would," said the doctor kindly ; " but 
though I do not deny that the poor little fellow is 
very ill, I see no reason to give up hope as yet. 
There, take courage, my good girl, take cour- 
age." And giving her a gentle nod and a pat 
on the cheek, he went his way. 

Fanny was stunned. She had spoken of 
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danger, but without believing in it, and now 
the doctor spoke of danger as certain, of hope 
as doubtful, and taking her at her word, as one 
able to bear, he had disguised nothing from 
her. Fanny loved the child dearly ; she had 
toiled for him day and night ; she had sacri- 
ficed much to his welfare. The thought that 
he could die fiUed her with dismay. Unable 
to go up and face Madame la Roche at once, 
she sat down on the last step of the staircase, 
and tried to gather strength. 

"May I ask what you are doing there?" 
said Monsieur F^card, putting his head out of 
the lodge. "Do you mean to take up the 
staircase and prevent people from going up and 
down ? " 

" I shall get up when any one comes," said 
Fanny, submissively. " Pray let me stay here 
a while, Monsieur F^card, I do not want them 
to know I have seen the doctor." 

" Then why do you cry, if you do not want 
them to know ? " was Monsieur F^card's rough 
question. Fanny did not answer. 

" You cry, — ^you cry, because you think 
there is no trouble like your trouble. I sup- 
pose people who have been well off cannot 
get it out of their heads that their children 
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are not of the same flesh and blood with the 
children of the poor. No, no, they are Sevres 
porcelain, and we are baked clay, — that is it, 
eh?" 

"I was the child of poor parents," said 
Fanny, quietly, " but if I had been her own 
child, Madame la Roche could not have been 
kinder to me than she was." 

" Humph ! " growled the porter suspici- 
ously, — for he was a prejudiced democrat ; 
" and so the little fellow is ill ! " he added ; 
" well. Mademoiselle Fanny, you think a great 
deal of your trouble, — ^what do you think of 
mine ? I had seven children and a wife, all in 
this lodge, in this house. The landlord 
threatened to turn me out ; he said it was 
outrageous — that when he took me I had but 
one child, and that he would not allow seven 
squalling children in a room six feet square. 
I told him he might timi me out when he pleas- 
ed, but that if he sent my seven little things to 
starve in the streets, just for the sin of being 
bom, I would not answer for what I might do, 
as I might turn desperate. The landlord 
showed me later that he was a kind man ; 
then I thought him a coward, — for he certainly 
spoke no more of turning out me or mine. Well, 
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Mademoiselle Fanny, you sit listening there 
with all your ears, and yet you guess well 
enough how it ended. The seven little things 
that annoyed the whole house with their 
squalling are quiet now. Gone, all gone. 
They dropped off like ripe fruit from a tree ; 
one after the other I took them to the ceme- 
tery. When the last went, their mother, who 
had kept up till then, took to her bed, Hngered 
a few months, and died too. It was then the 
landlord showed his real heart, which was kind ; 
he had paid the doctor who attended my little 
things, and he saw my poor wife to the grave. 
Well, as I said, the place is quiet now. I sit 
and work alone, and hammer away, and grum- 
ble at every one, and never forget my seven 
little ones, — no, not one hour in the day. 
For a long time I could not look on children. 
I have got over that ; but when I see people 
fretting over small troubles, I think of mine. 
You look very pitiful. Mademoiselle Fanny, but 
you seem able to say nothing, — say nothing — 
say nothing," said Monsieur F^card, hammer- 
ing at the sole of a boot, " I cannot bear being 
comforted." 

There was, indeed, something in his look as 
he spoke, that told of one whom consolation, 
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however well meant, was more likely to exas- 
perate than to calm. Fanny was going up 
without saying a word, when he looked out of 
his lodge and whispered hoarsely : 

"I shall be sweeping the staircase this 
afternoon : just come out when you hear me, 
to ask me not to make any. noise, and then 
you can tell me how the child is getting 
on." 

"I shall," said Fanny, and she went up 
slowly, thinking over Monsieur F^card's 
troubles, until the sight of Charles's flushed 
face, as she entered the room where he lay with 
Madame la Roche sitting by him, made her 
forget the porter's grief in her own present 
anxieties. 

" My dear, how long you have been gone," 
said Madame la Roche. " I am sorry you 
missed the doctor." 

" I went for some candied sugar for Charles," 
said Fanny, " I promised him some the other 
day." 

" I am not hungry," said Charles, " I shall 
never be hungry or eat again, — never." 

" My darling, do not say that," exclaimed his 
grandmother, uneasily. " You will get well and 
eat again." 
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But Charles persisted in declaring that he 
would eat no more. 

The words seemed prophetic to Madame la 
Roche. She clasped her trembling hands, and 
tears streamed down her cheeks. Fanny, too, 
felt very much inclined to cry. Charles was a 
dear child, but there was no denying that he 
had a decided relish for sweets, cakes, and plea- 
sant food of any kind. To hear him declare 
that he had done with these delights, and to 
see him lying sick and feverish in his little crib, 
was to receive indeed a sad forewarning of 
what a few days might bring forth. And 
Fanny, as we said, felt a great mind to cry ; 
but she soon checked it. " Cry," she said to 
herself, " what for ? and what good will it do ? 
None, but a great deal of mischief. Now is 
the time to be brave, as Baptiste often says I 
am, and brave I will be." 

And brave to the best of her power Fanny was. 

"Surely, Madame," she said to Madame la 
Roche, " you know better than to mind what a 
child says. Eat again ! why he will eat before 
a week is out." 

" I know I am very weak," deprecatingly 
observed Madame la Roche, " I know I am, 
Fanny." 
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" No, no, you are not ! " exclaimed the young 
girl, who had no wish to be too brave, "it is 
I who am rough and rude, all because I do 
not wish to give in. Nor will I, no indeed, I 
will not." 

And to show the strength of her resolve, 
Fanny went in at once to Charlotte and Marie, 
cheered them with a few bright words, made 
Madame la Roche's room clean and tidy, then 
went back to the Uttle sick bed, and insisted 
on being left there. 

"You need rest," she said to Madame la 
Roche, " you want a little comfort in your arm- 
chair, and it is rest and comfort to me to sit by 
my little Charles." 

In short, Fanny had so many arguments all 
excellent, that Madame la Roche ended by 
yielding. 

The day passed wearily enough ; the child 
slept heavily, or lay in his crib oppressed with 
fever. Every quarter of an hour Fanny was 
called away by the querulous voices of Char- 
lotte and Marie, and when she went in to them 
their worn and anxious faces turned towards 
her, as they asked in a breath : 

" Wefl, how is he ? " 

" Just about the same," repUed Fanny, try- 
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ing to look cheerful, as if " the same " were 
good news. 

Madame la Roche was more patient. She 
put no questions, but every now and then she 
left her room and came and bent over the 
child's crib, with a sad and troubled look, that 
went to Fanny's very heart, perhaps because it 
was given silently, because she who looked so 
went away again without uttering a word. 
She spoke but once : it was to mutter, as she 
turned from the bed : '' Why must the old Uve, 
and the young go ? " 

The evening had set in; everything was 
quiet. Madame la Roche and Fanny were 
sitting by the child's bed, they were silent ; 
but through the open door of the next room 
the voices of Charlotte and Marie were heard 
indulging in that subdued lamentation which 
had become like the Greek chorus of the little 
household ; its repining reproaches and exhort- 
ations not much more heeded by Fanny and 
Madame la Roche than by the heroes of the 
ancient drama. 

"He seems very listless," whispered Ma- 
dame la Roche, glancing from the boy's flushed 
face and closed eyes to Fanny's pale and worn 
countenance. 
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" He feels it more at night," was the young 
girl's slow reply. She was listening to the 
well-known step coming up the staircase ; be- 
fore he rang she was at the door to open it for 
him. 

" How is the child? '' were the first words 
uttered by Baptiste, who, long before Fanny 
had wakened Madame la Roche in the morn- 
ing, had come to put the same question. 

" No worse, I hope," was Panny's reply. 
Baptiste entered, and was welcomed by Ma- 
dame la Roche with the cordiaUty due to so 
tried a friend. On hearing the sound of his 
voice, Charles, with whom Baptiste was a 
favourite, opened his languid eyes and bright- 
ened up a little. Baptiste sat down by the 
bed, and looked ruefully at its little sufiFering 
tenant. 

"What can I do for you, my fine little 
fellow ? " he asked. 

" Nothing," was the low reply. 

" What shall I give you, — cakes, sweets ? " 

" No, no," moaned Charles, " I shall never 
eat again." 

" For God's sake, child, do not say that ! " 
exclaimed Madame la Roche, clasping her 
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hands with anguish ; " do not, do not — it breaks 
my heart/' 

Charles looked at her without understand- 
ing the cause of so much grief. 

" And must I give you nothing ? " persisted 
Baptiste. 

The child's face brightened. 

" Give me a drum," he said, with something 
like eagerness. * 

" A drum ! " said Baptiste, taken by sur- 
prise, " well, why not ? You shall have a drum 
to-morrow." 

" No, no, — now," said the boy, feverishly, 
" give it to me now, Baptiste." 

" Well, you shall have it now, if the shop be 
not shut," said Baptiste, stoutly. " I shall be 
back in five minutes, Fanny." 

He started up and hurried down-stairs, and 
stayed away not five minutes, but an hour and 
a half. At length his step was heard again. 

" That is Baptiste," said Madame la Roche. 

" Bringing me the drum," said Charles. 

" My dear, it is late ; I dare say Baptiste 
could not get it." 

But Fanny had abeady opened the door, 
and Baptiste had entered holding the drum 
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aloft. Charles stretched out his eager hands 
to receive it. 

"Ay, there it is," said Baptiste, wiping 
his shining forehead ; " all the shops around 
here were shut, so I had to go to the 
boulevards for it ; otherwise I should have 
been here earlier." 

Of his trouble Baptiste did not speak. 

Fanny had placed the toy in the child's 
hands ; he felt it all over with something 
like joy, then he said : 

" I should Uke to sit up and play a little." 

Fanny supported him in her arms; Ma- 
dame la Roche held the drum, and Baptiste 
placed the sticks in his fingers. Charles 
looked at them, vaguely smiling, and with 
his little feeble hands he tried to beat the 
French boy's ran-tan-plan. He only awoke 
broken uneven sounds, but still he beat on. 
It was a pitiable sight : the unconscious 
child playing even in the jaws of death, and 
smiling in the three weeping faces around 
him ; for they all wept : Madame la Roche, 
slow bitter tears ; Fanny, as if her heart 
would break, and Baptiste like a child. 
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CHAPTER III. 

For a week the child was in danger; 
for a week Fanny worked by day, and 
watched by night. In vain Madame la Roche 
wanted the young girl to sleep, and said 
she would sit up ; Fanny would not listen to 
the suggestion. She was young, she said, and 
well able to bear it. No more would she 
heed Marie's suggestion of bringing in the 
child's crib and placing it by her side ; for 
Marie, being already unable to sleep, con- 
cluded she was therefore fit to watch, and 
resented the rejection of so well-contrived 
a plan. 

'*But young people are conceited, that is 
the truth of it," she remarked to Charlotte ; 
" they will be in the right, and are not 
ashamed, not they, to prove their elders in 
the wrong." 

"Very true!" sighed Charlotte. "I once 
knew as conceited an old woman as ever 
was. I was then fifteen, and wanted to 
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thread her needle for her. ' Child, you are 
blind/ she said, ' blind as a mole.' *' 

" The old story," murmured Marie, but she 
had made a promise to Panny that during 
Charles's illness she would not quarrel with 
Charlotte, and, strange to say, she kept it. 

For a week, as we said, the child was in 
danger ; then one morning the doctor 
kindly patted him on the head, and said 
emphatically : 

" There, he will do now — I need not 
come to-morrow." 

Fanny cried for joy ; Madame la Roche 
cried ; Baptiste's eyes were dim ; and tears 
marked the rejoicings of Charlotte and Marie. 
Charles alone laughed and beat his drum, and, 
to his grandmamma's infinite satisfaction, 
showed tokens of reviving appetite. • 

Spite her fatigue, Fanny felt very happy. 
Charles was getting well ; he had passed safely 
through his dangerous disease, and every one 
around him had escaped the contagion. Once 
more the heavy clouds cleared away from the 
horizon, and the pleasant visions this mis- 
chance had rudely dispelled, were again float- 
ing before the young girl's eyes. 

Happy and dreamy she sat, with Charles 
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and Baptiste. Madame la Roche had been per- 
suaded to go to bed and rest ; Charlotte and 
Marie were sleeping ; Charles was talking to 
Baptiste, and Fanny was dreaming. 

'* I wonder if Baptiste will soon see about 
that house," she thought, " I mean about the 
land, of course, the house must come later. 
Well, it will be a place ! I shall have roses 
and geraniums — I like geraniums — and lilacs 
and laburnums, in memory of old times ; and 
Madame la Roche always liked them. Ma- 
dame la Roche — where will she be then ? 
gone, gone — and I dare to dream of happi- 
ness, and lay plans on a grave." 

She cast a troubled look around her, then 
calmed down, and smiled as she saw Baptiste's 
honest face, and listened to the talk between 
him and Charles. The boy was treating his 
friend to fragments from the story of Aladdin 
and his Lamp. Baptiste was not of an im- 
aginative turn. He heard him, amazed to 
think that such extravagant nonsense should be 
put into the hands of children ; this criticism, 
however, he kept to himself, and only made 
one dry remark, on hearing Charles expatiat- 
ing on the garden where trees bcwe rubies 
and emeralds, by way of fruit. 
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" Ay, ay/' said Baptiste, " they grew thick 
enough, I warrant you ; thick as lies, no doubt." 

" But it is a story," said Charles. 

" Yes, child, I know. Emeralds and rubies 
never do grow so thick, unless in stories — 
go on." 

And right willingly Charles went on, whilst 
Fanny listened. Oh ! for a pluck at one 
of those wonderful trees ; for just one of 
those sparkling apples or peaches, whatever 
they might be ! "I know what I should do 
with it," thought Fanny ; '' I would go with it 
to the King ; he would buy it at once, and set 
it in the crown of France ; and Baptiste and 
I would get married, and buy a little chateau, 
where Madame la Roche and Charles, and 
Charlotte and Marie, would all live with us ; 
and truly we would all be as happy as so 
many kings and queens." 

A plaintive voice disturbed this agreeable 
meditation. 

"Fanny," called Marie, from within, "Fanny, 
come to me." 

Fanny started, and went at once. 

Marie was sitting in her bed, so ghastly 
pale, that Fanny uttered a subdued exclama- 
tion of alarm. 
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" I am very ill," said Marie, in a low voice, 
" I am going to die, I know I am." 

" What is she saying ? " asked Charlotte, 
nervously, " who talks about dying ? " 

" Nonsense," said Fanny, trying to smile, 
** Marie feels faint, that is all." 

She called Baptiste, and whilst she sup- 
ported Marie, requested him to bring her a 
glass of water and eau de fleurs d' orangery a 
specific much in use with the French; but 
though Marie raised the glass to her lips, it 
brought back no colour to her cheek, no light 
to her eyes. 

" No use — no use," she said, sinking back 
on her pillow ; " my day has come ; I am 
dying, I know I am, and Charlotte says she 
win soon follow me." 

" Who talks about my djdng ? " said Char- 
lotte, " I know I heard my name." 

" Go for the doctor," whispered Fanny to 
Baptiste, and she went in to waken Madame 
la Roche, whilst Charlotte indignantly won- 
dered what they meant by bringing Baptiste 
into her room, and by not answering her when 
she spoke. 

Gently though Fanny called her, Madame 
la Uoche awoke with a start, and exclaimed : 
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" The child has had a relapse !" 

"No, Madame," replied Fanny, in her 
lowest voice, " but Marie looks very ill ; 
Baptiste is gone for the doctor ; yet I think it 
may do her good if you will get up and say a 
few words to her." 

" Marie ill ! " exclaimed Madame la Roche ; 
" I bade her good night, and she then looked 
just as usual. Are you sure, child, you are 
not mistaken ? " 

" Quite sure, Madame," replied Fanny, 
rather sadly, for she had seen death written in 
Marie's face. 

" I shall get up at once," said the lady; " my 
poor old servant ! she has often said it : Ma- 
dame, you will bury us both." 

Fanny returned to Marie, and found her 
lying very quiet, but still wearing the same 
look that had startled her. Charlotte had 
closed her eyes, and seemed to be thinking. 
Charles was playing alone in the next room, 
neither knowing nor understanding what was 
passing. Madame la Roche came out and sat 
by Marie. 

" Marie, what ails you ? " she asked. " Are 
you in pain ? " 

" No, Madame — but I am dying." 
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Madame la Roche was startled at the calm- 
ness with which Marie spoke. 

" Impossible/' she said ; " you are ill, I know, 
you have been ill a long time, but it is only 
some sudden faintness you now feel." 

" I am dying," repeated Marie, " and Fanny 
might have spared herself a doctor's fee ; he 
is a kind gentleman, and has got Monsieur 
Charles through, but he will do me no good — 
my time is come, and I must go/' 

She spoke in a tone of settled conviction 
that silenced the words on Madame la Roche's 
lips, and kept Fanny mute. The return of 
Baptiste broke on their silence. He looked 
disappointed and annoyed : the doctor was in 
the country attending some distinguished pa- 
tient, and his assistant was engaged. 

"I tell you I want no one to help me to 
die," said Marie, a little testily, " no one but a 
priest, if you will go for one, Baptiste." 

Madame la Roche was a good woman, but 
she belonged to the wide class of individuals, 
with whom a cassock in a sick room was a 
sure omen of death. 

** Dear me," she said, nervously, " will not 
to-morrow do, Marie ? " 

" And if the thief should come to-night ? " 
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answered Marie ; " like a thief in the night ; 
Madame, you know it as well as I do." 

Madame la Roche felt helpless and weak. 
She looked at Fanny, she looked at Baptiste, 
she clasped her hands, and seemed to ask for 
aid. 

" Marie will die none the sooner if a good 
man comes and comforts her in Grod's name," 
said Fanny, resolutely. " Baptiste, go for the 
cur^." 

The obedient Baptiste went. 

"I should like to see Monsieur Charles 
though before I go," said Marie, after a while ; 
" Fanny, wheel in his little crib to me." 

Fanny wheeled it in, and presently Charles, 
who had fallen fast asleep, found himself by 
the sick woman's bed. She looked disap- 
pointed when her glance fell on his slumbering 
face. 

" I should have liked to have seen his nice 
blue eyes again," she said, " but no matter, I 
know them by heart. God bless him, he will 
bury the old, and be a comfort to the young ; 
take him away, take him away. I have that 
to say, I could not say if I looked on his little 
quiet face." 

Fanny removed the child, who had not 
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wakened, then came back to the foot of the 
bed, and Marie fixed her histrous eyes on the 
young girl's face, and raising a fore-finger, said 
wamingly : 

" Mind, Fanny, no waste of money about 
funeral or all that. It does the poor dead 
body no good, and the living suffer for it. I 
have helped to drain Baptiste's purse long 
enough. No, child^ nothing of that ; a little 
mound of earth, a black cross, and grass, 
will do for an old servant who has outlived her 
time, since she can wait no more on her mis- 
tress, but must be waited on herself." 

" We need not talk about all that, Marie," 
quietly said Fanny. 

" And if it pleases me to talk ! " testily said 
Marie, ** if / like to settle what is to be done 
for me." 

" Ay, Marie, but you grieve us," and the 
tears that stood in Fanny's eyes showed these 
were not empty words. 

. " She always was a soft-hearted little 
thing," said Marie, turning to Madame la 
Roche ; " I have seen that child cry over a dead 
sparrow, cry for hours. And now she cries 
over me, and never thinks : What a good rid- 
dance ! so much less between me and Uberty, 
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and with liberty love, and all that ! No, no, 
not she." 

Marie's utterance of the last words was not 
sufficiently distinct for Fanny to apprehend 
their full meaning ; but Madame la Roche did, 
and casting a look from Marie to Charlotte, 
who lay in her bed with folded hands and 
closed eyes, and thinking of herself, as great 
and heavy a burden as either of her two serv- 
ants, she thought too : " Ay, Marie, you are 
right enough, it would be well if she were rid 
of the whole of us — and free." 

And now came a sad and solemn scene ; 
Baptiste had returned, and brought with him 
the cur^, a grave and quiet man, too much 
used to death-bed scenes not to remain calm 
and composed through all their sadness. 
Marie thanked him warmly for coming. 

" I did my duty," he quietly replied, sitting 
down by her. He glanced round the room as 
if wishing to remain alone with the dying 
woman. 

**Yes, yes, they will all go," said Marie, 
*' and you will not mind Charlotte, Monsieur 
le cur^. I shall speak low, so that she shall 
not hear a word I shall say to you, and you 
may think this is a ward in an hospital, as it is. 
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indeed, with poor little Fanny for nurse and 
doctor." 

" It will do/' said the cur^, as they were 
left alone, and bending his ear to her lips, he 
heard her confession. When he had given her 
absolution, Charlotte spoke. 

" Now, sir," she said, '* as this is a ward in 
an hospital, perhaps you will hear me too." 

The priest looked at her. He saw no signs 
of death in her worn face; but approaching 
death was not needed for him to comply with 
her request. He did so at once. 

When Charlotte, too, had ceased the record 
of her sins, the priest opened the door. Ma- 
dame la Roche, Fanny, and Baptiste reentered 
and knelt around the bed, whilst the cur^ ad- 
ministered the last sacraments of the church 
to the dying woman, for really dying Marie 
was, though still composed and calm. In 
collected speech she thanked the priest — who, 
after lingering to say a few kind words, now 
took his leave — for having come so readily. 

'' I know it was a late hour to trouble you 
at," she said, " but I feared I could not wait 
till morning, that is the truth of it." 

" I shall come again to-morrow morning," 
said the cur^, quietly. 
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Marie did not contradict, but she smiled as 
he went. 

Indeed, sudden as was the warning, it was 
apparent to all around her that Marie was 
sinking fast. Her mind began to wander, 
strange speeches found their way to her Ups. 

" imd who will iron Madame's caps when 
I am gone ? " she asked once, looking hard at 
Fanny. " Not Charlotte, you know." 

No one answered. A Uttle later she said, 
not seeming conscious that she spoke in Char- 
lotte's hearing, " I always hked Charlotte ; we 
quarrelled, I know, but I liked her. She will 
miss me — ^but not long — not long. There is 
an old story that if two oxen draw the same 
plough together for a few years, and that if 
one goes the other follows," — then turning to 
Madame la Roche, she took her hand and said 
impressively : " Madame, God bless you — ^you 
have been a good mistress to me. God bless 
you. I wish your two servants could stay with 
you a little while yet, but you see God takes 
them away when they are useless, — it is right 
— ^it is right. His holy will be done." 

She spoke no more. Her eyes grew heavy 
and dull, a sigh passed her Ups, and Marie 
was gone. 
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Madame la Roche and Fanny wept in 
silence. Baptiste looked at the dead woman's 
face, and seemed struck with amazement and 
grief, and they none of them saw that Char- 
lotte, recovering sudden strength and power in 
the shock of the moment, had sat up in her 
bed, and was staring at them all witff rigid 
face and stony eyes. She sank back on her 
pillow unheeded and unseen, but with death in 
her heart. 

French law compels speedy burial. On the 
following day but one Marie was buried in 
the cemetery of Montmartre. Her funeral, 
though plain, was not such as she had re- 
quested ; but Baptiste would not consent to 
economy. 

" The woman who helped to rear my little 
Fanny," he said, "shall not have a charity 
funeral whilst Baptiste Watt has a franc in 
his pocket. She shall have a place of her 
own in the cemetery, and a stone with her 
name on it over her grave." 

And Baptiste spoke as stoutly as if he had 
to resist opposition which no one dreamed of. 
Madame la Roche not conceiving that she 
had the right to interfere between Baptiste 
and what he considered his duty, and Fanny 
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not having the inchnation, Charlotte alone 
spoke : 

" Baptiste need not be so very lavish of his 
money/' she said, " he will have another 
funeral before the week is out." 

She spoke gravely, and the uneasiness her 
words, confirmed by her aspect, created in Ma- 
dame la Roche and Fanny, diverted the first 
strength of their grief for the loss of one who, 
though often cross-grained, had been none the 
less the true and faithful friend of many years. 
They sent for the doctor, who had returned 
to town. He found nothing the matter with 
Charlotte, nothing, at least, beyond her usual 
ailments, nor did she say that much ailed her ; 
she complained of no pains ; she only per- 
sisted in declaring that she w^as to die soon. 
Nothing could weaken a belief that was cal- 
culated to work its own fulfilment. 

The third day after Marie's death Char- 
lotte began to sicken. "Now is the time," 
she said ; " the two oxen that have drawn the 
same plough for so many years cannot re- 
main long apart. She is gone, and I am 
going." 

Arguments, the gentlest reasoning, did not 
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shake Charlotte's conviction. '* Let me be 
quiet," she said, a little impatiently, "you 
always will know better than I know. Yet I 
suppose this concerns me." 

And with the same calmness that Marie had 
shown, though with such difference as the 
difference of temper naturally warranted, 
Charlotte began to prepare for what she called 
the last journey. Her first act was to send 
for the cur^, who came rather surprised to find 
her presentiments so soon fulfilled. 

" Marie was a good girl/' said Charlotte, 
*'but she always put off everything to the 
end : I will not do like her." 

Nor did she, for she lingered four days after 
the priest's visit. The end, as she called it, 
came on a bright April morning, when Fanny 
and Madame la Roche were with her. 

" Marie," she said, " Marie, make haste, Ma- 
dame wants you." 

And uttering the words, she sank back and 
died. 

Madame la Roche calmly closed her eyes, 
and gently kissing her withered cheek, said 
softly : 

"I outlive them all, Fanny; Marie, who 
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dressed me on my wedding day, Charlotte, 
who nursed my only child. I am alone now 
— alone." 

Fanny took her hand and kissed it. " Bap- 
tiste and I will be your children and your 
faithful servants," she said. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The giief of Madame la Roche was calm 
like her gentle nature. She missed them both, 
as she said ; but then she would add, with a 
smile that smote Fanny's heart, " I shall soon 
go to them." 

"Pray do not say that," the young girl 
would exclaim, " pray do not." 

" Very well, my dear, I shall not," was the 
quiet reply, and Madame la Roche said it no 
more. 

*'But she thinks it," Fanny said to Bap- 
tiste, " she thinks it, and it grieves me." 

She dropped her work, and leaned her head 
upon her hand. She was sitting alone with 
Baptiste ; between them burned the lamp ; 
near them stood the bed of the sleeping child ; 
but the door of the next room was open, and 
no repining at being forsaken, at lovers and 
their selfishness, came from the silent beds. 
Madame la Roche was in her room, for it was 
somewhat late. 
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" Fanny," said Baptiste, with a suddenness 
that startled her. 

" What is it ? " she asked, looking up. 

"Is not this ver}^ like the evening when 
Monsieur Charles was taken iU with scar- 
latina ? To me it seems so like. Do you re- 
member what we spoke of that evening ? " 

" Yes," slowly replied Fanny ; " you wanted 
to buy land and build a house." 

" Fanny, the land is bought, and the house 
is built." 

" I understand," said Fanny, quietly, '' the 
money is spent." 

" Just so, my good little girl : the money is 
gone : the doctor, the two funerals, and the 
two graves — Heaven have mercy on their 
poor souls — took it all. And now, Fanny, 
why do I tell you this ? Firstly, because, 
being almost my wife, you have a right to 
know ; secondly, because, though I dreamed of 
that house, and of that particular bit of land 
till my brain seemed turned inside out, I 
would not have you think a moment, Fanny, 
that I regret having spent the money. No, I 
am grieved for the two poor old souls that are 
gone ; but though I am fond of money — and 
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• 

who is not ? — I would not call back one sou of 
this. Not one sou, Fanny." 

Fanny held out her hand to Baptiste, who 
squeezed it carefully, and returned it respect- 
fully to its owner. 

" And now," he continued, " that is not all. 
We must think of Madame la Roche. The 
Uttle fellow," he added, glancing fondly at 
Charles in his crib, " is getting on finely ; but 
Madame la Roche is weak, and she gets weaker 
every day, to my seeming." 

" She does," said Fanny. 

" WeU, then, we must see to that. The fine 
weather is getting on, — what do you say to 
taking her to the country?" 

Fanny looked at Baptiste. " More expenses 
upon you," she said. 

"Not heavy expenses," he replied ; "besides, 
it wiU do you good, too, Fanny. You are 
getting pale." 

"And how shall I work in the country?" 
she asked. 

" I can manage and keep you in work." 

"And how shall I see you?" exclaimed 
Fanny, bursting into tears. 

" I shall go and see you often," said Bap- 
tiste, very much moved. " But you must not 
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cry, Fanny, you must not. We have put our 
shoulder to the plough, and we must not draw 
back. We have taken a heavy duty on our- 
selves. We have given it already six years of 
our existence, six of our best years, we must 
not grudge what remains ; I will not hide from 
you, Fanny, that it went hard against me at 
first. I could not see why I must needs 
sacrifice so much, but now I do ; and seeing 
it, I am, thank God, wilUng to do my duty." 

"Because you are better than I am," 
himibly said Fanny. 

"We will not talk about that," replied 
Baptiste, " but where is the use of hiding it, 
Fanny ? Whilst Madame la Roche lives, we 
cannot marry. We cannot ask a delicate lady, 
reared in luxury, to Uve in a room behind our 
shop, without killing her. Poverty she can 
and must endure, but not a change of all her 
habits and feelings. And we cannot marry 
and keep up this separate home — we are too 
poor, or rather we are not rich enough. 
Besides, the children!" added Baptiste, whose 
thoughts ever ran in the patriarchal line. 
" No, no, Fanny," he resumed stoutly, " we 
keep free to do our duty, as you always said. 
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and though marriage may be, nay, is, delight- 
ful, it is not liberty/' 

There was too much sound sense in this for 
Fanny not to acquiesce in Baptiste's decision. 

" Let it be as you please," she said, sub- 
missively. 

Several days had elapsed. The morning 
was bright, and Madame la Roche, as usual, 
seemed languid. Charles was at school. 

" Baptiste says we must take a drive in the 
country," said Fanny, rather abruptly. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Madame la Roche, 
with a sigh, " I fear that will be very expen- 
sive. 

" Oh ! for once," said Fanny, smiling. 

" Well, you and he know best, surely." 

"The carriage is below waiting," said 
Fanny. 

" Dear me ! then it was all settled," said 
Madame la Roche, with a start. 

"Yes, Madame, it was all settled," gaily 
replied Fanny. 

Madame la Roche smiled good-humouredly. 
" I am an old child," she said, " it is but right 
and fitting that like a child I should be 
treated." 
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Fanny helped her to get ready, then assisted 
her down-stairs to the carriage, a plain one, 
but with two stout horses well fitted for a 
drive in the open country. Madame la Roche 
involuntarily smiled as she entered it, and as 
it drove away from the door, her face beamed 
with pleasure. It was so long since she had 
enjoyed the pleasant motion, so long since pass- 
ing swiftly through crowded streets, she had 
leaned back in that dreamy indolence long 
habit had made dear. 

But when they had passed the barriers, 
when after straggling houses came fields, with 
the young green wheat waving freely beneath 
the summer wind ; when farm-houses, with 
farm-yards, where hens cackled and pigs 
grunted, appeared before them; when wind- 
mills, with out-spread arms, rose in the dis- 
tance, and the dusty road passed through a 
homely yet pleasing landscape, Madame la 
Roche brightened beneath the watchful gaze 
of Fanny, and said with a happy sigh • 

"Ah! this is delightful! I almost wish 
Charles were with us ; but I dare say I ought 
not : the child must study." 

" Still it would be pleasant to have him," 
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said Fanny; "what a pretty place this is, 
Madame." 

" Very pretty," replied Madame la Roche ; 
" tell the man to stop, my dear." 

A graceful little village, with bright white 
houses and green orchards, rose before them. 
A modest church, with its belfry and a large 
golden cross, overlooked with a motherly air 
the clustering dwellings below. A look of 
peace, comfort, and almost of prosperity, hung 
over the whole place. 

" Baptiste said there was a house here where 
we could rest awhile and get some milk," 
hesitatingly said Fanny, and without waiting 
for Madame la Rx)che's reply to this dubious 
speech, she made a sign to the coachman, and 
they drove up the main street of the village. 

The carriage stopped before a plain white 
house, with green door and shutters, and fruit 
trees nodding over the garden wall at the 
back. 

"But this does not look like a place of 
public refreshment," imeasily observed Ma- 
dame la Roche. 

The words had scarcely fallen from her lips 
when the door opened. Baptiste appeared on 
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the threshold, and Charles bounded out to 
meet them with shouts of glee. 

" This is very kind/^ slowly said Madame la 
Roche; *'but I fear Baptiste has put himself 
out sadly." 

" Not at all, Madame," stoutly said Baptiste, 
assisting her to alight ; " this is not my busy 
time in Paris, and I like to look at fields now 
and then." 

They entered the house, met by the glimpse 
of a sunny courtyard and green garden. Bap- 
tiste showed them into two pleasant rooms on 
the ground-floor : a Uttle sitting-room on the 
front, and a double-bedded room at the back, 
both furnished with great simplicity, but with 
a certain taste nevertheless, that could not es- 
cape Madame la Roche. 

" Had you the doing of these rooms, Bap- 
tiste ? " she asked, sitting down on a Httle 
chintz-covered sofa. 

"This is your place, bonne maman," 
hastily cried Charles, who could keep his 
peace no longer, " you and Fanny are going to 
live here." 

Madame la Roche looked at Baptiste, who 
seemed very much embarrassed. 

" The doctor ordered Madame country air," 
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he said, hesitatingly, " and I found these rooms 
for a mere trifle ; of course it cost me nothing 
to furnish them up, so I thought that if Ma- 
dame and Fanny were here it would do them 
both good, — besides that. Monsieur Charles 
could come now and then for a holiday." 

" And there is such a garden ! " cried 
Charles. 

" The air is said to be very good," timidly 
put in Fanny, who began to fear that Madame 
la Roche was displeased. But displeasure was 
not the cause of her silence. She looked from 
one to the other with a sad, wistful look, and 
sighing, she bowed her head, whilst two tears 
slowly trickled down her pale cheeks. 

" Poor children," she said, ** poor children, 
is that the end of all your little love plans, — 
to cater and care for a poor old woman like 
me? 

" Madame, it makes me happy, and it makes 
Baptiste happy, too," simply said Fanny. 

'* That it does," said Baptiste. 

But Madame la Roche shook her head. 

" No, no," she said, speaking from the ful- 
ness of her heart, " no, no, it is not the aim of 
youth to think of a poor old woman. It is not 
right that everything should be given up for 
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me. You would already have married Fanny 
but for me, Baptiste, and now must I rob you 
of the only pleasure you have left, looking at 
her ? — for I know you like to look at her. I 
have watched you often — I have seen you — 
you like to look at her." 

Baptiste did not deny the impeachment. 
" Yes, Madame," he said, " I like to look at 
Fanny, but I can look at her without seeing 
her ; I know her face by heart. Besides, with 
Madame's permission, I shall come out every 
Sunday, so that I shall not quite lose the 
sight of Mademoiselle Fanny's face." 

" No, no," said Madame la Roche, growing 
more and more troubled ; " no, no, that must 
not be. I cannot allow it. You must live by 
yourselves, and I must look on and do without 
you as much as I can. I may linger on many 
years, and do you mean to say, Baptiste, that 
you will not marry Fanny till I die ? " 

Baptiste scratched his head and looked at 
Fanny, as he often did when his ready wit was 
at fault. Fanny laughed softly and put in : 

" Dear me, Madame, Baptiste is not at all 
in a hurry. He has so many things to mind 
and to do, that he does not feel time slipping 
away ; and as I do not mean to marry till I am 
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twenty-five at the least, he has taken a good 
dose of patience to last him for three years 
yet." 

" I do not believe her, Baptiste,'' said Ma- 
dame la Roche, " therefore I am sure you need 
not mind her. We both know her of 
old." 

"Bonne maman, why will you not stay 
here ? " asked Charles, looking uneasy, " it is a 
nice place." 

" Madame has not seen the garden yet," 
suggested Baptiste, perceiving that Madame 
la Roche's resolve was beginning to waver. 
She did not reply, but rose, and leaning on 
Fanny's arm, she followed Charles, who eagerly 
showed the way. They crossed a square court, 
the child pushed open a trellis gate, and they 
entered an enclosure, half garden, half orchard, 
and which low walls, covered with vines and 
peach trees, divided from other gardens. A 
central and broad walk, covered with a treille 
— the treille is a gallery of trellis up and over 
which the vine creeps — extended cool and green 
to a Uttle pond, from the centre of which rose 
a tiny jet of water clear and white ; bright 
flowers of every hue grew around it; green 
shrubs, that looked very Uke gooseberry bushes 
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and currant trees, divided this garden from a 
little potager or kitchen-garden behind. 

" It is no great place, as Madame sees,*' said 
Baptiste, coming up to Madame la Roche; 
" cabbages and strawberries are not ashamed 
to grow here : those are apple and cherry trees : 
it is a simple httle place, owned by a decent 
widow, who has those two rooms to spare, and 
who will do anything for Madame, or let Fanny 
do it." His eye appealingly sought the eyes 
of Madame la Rx)che. She sighed and an- 
swered : 

" I never could say no ; yet if ever I ought 
to say no it is now. But where is the use ? if 
you did not persuade me, Fanny would : let it 
be as you wish, Baptiste." 

Baptiste, who looked thoroughly happy at his 
success, now showed Madame la Roche over 
the rest of the garden. There was not much 
more to see, and at length they came to a 
wooden bench in an arbour, on which she sat 
down a while. Giving a look to Fanny and 
Charles, who were far behind, Baptiste said 
impressively : 

" I should like to say a few words to Ma- 
dame." 

" Speak, Baptiste." 
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" I fear Madame overrates the little I am 
doing now ; but I should like Madame to 
understand that in my own mind I have not 
done, and do not do, half enough." 

" I have no claim on you, or any one," sadly 
said Madame la Roche. 

" Madame has reared Fanny, and Fanny is 
my wife," replied Baptiste, with imusual ener- 
gy. " If I were to do ten times as much as I 
am doing, I should not do half enough." 

" Well, there is one comfort," said Madame 
la Roche, in a voice so low that Baptiste was 
not sure he had heard her rightly, "it will 
not last very long." And looking up in his 
face with a wistful smile, she added, cheer- 
fully : ** Well, Baptiste, as you please, as you 
like." 

Charles here came running towards them, 
breathless and beaming with joy. 

"Fanny says lunch is ready," he cried 
eagerly ; " come, pray come.'' 

Madame la Roche rose, and taking the arm 
of Baptiste, she slowly left the arbour, Charles 
preceding them both at a full gallop, in the 
vain hope of quickening their leisurely pace. 

They found Fanny in the httle sitting-room, 
standing by a round table, on which a snow- 
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white cloth set off a plain but tempting meal 
of cold chicken, salad, fruit, and pleasant coun- 
try wine, not M^doc or clos vongeot certainly, 
but with the taste of the vine fruit on it, for 
all that. 

Madame la Roche, who seemed to have 
recovered all her cheerftdness, sat down ; she 
put Fanny on her right, and Baptiste on 
her left ; Charles sat between them, under the 
especial surveillance of Fanny, and exactly 
opposite his grandmother, who now and then 
looked at him, and from him to Baptiste, 
with a mild and meditative look. 

When the meal was over they all went to 
sit again in the garden. Madame la Roche 
took the arm of Baptiste, who led her to 
the arbour, and there, whilst he and Fanny 
stood, she said : 

" It may be that I reared Fanny Kke my 
own child ; but for you, Baptiste, I never did 
anything; yet you have been a son to me. 
My son I shall henceforth consider you, 
and when I am dead it will gratify me 
if Charles should take your name, and be 
your eldest son and the elder brother of 
your children. That is all I can do to show 
you, Baptiste, that I am grateful to you. It 
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is not much, it is nothing ; but God is said to 
bless the love of the aged, for He has put a 
special value on their good will, and I hope 
and trust that mine will not prove firuitless to 
you and yours/' 

Baptiste looked both gratified and em- 
barrassed by this speech. 

"If Madame thinks me worthy of being 
her son," he said, " I will not refuse the 
honour. I am a tradesman indeed, a working- 
man, but an honest man could be son to a 
queen for all that. At the same time, Madame 
overrates what I have done. It really is very 
Uttle. As to Monsieur Charles," he added, 
laying his hand on the head of the boy, who 
looked up at him with settled gravity, " I have 
loved him Uke my own child, ever since he 
had scarlatina, and if he takes the name of 
Watt, he will take an honest name, though 
not a great one ; but, with Madame's permis- 
sion, we will let him decide that matter as he 
grows up. I am not proud, but I should not 
Uke him to repent it." 

Madame la Roche smiled. Fanny passed 
her arm within Baptiste's, and said with fond 
mockery : 

" Did Madame ever hear Baptiste make 
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such a long speech before ? I never did, and 
I doubt if I ever shall again/' she added 
gravely, " his eloquence is exhausted." 

" Do not mind her, Baptiste," said Madame 
la Roche, " she talks so because she likes you." 

" Mind her ! " echoed Baptiste, shaking 
with subdued laughter, " mind Fanny ! Oh ! 
Madame, I have long given that up. I should 
have lost my senses years ago if I minded 
her." 

" Very well, sir," said Fanny, looking much 
piqued, " you shall not have the trouble of not 
minding me any more to-day." She loosened 
her arm from his, and darted off, calling Charles, 
who readily followed. 

" She will come back," said Madame la 
Roche. 

"No," said Baptiste, calmly, "I do not 
think she will, but I cannot help it. Fanny 
would drive me wild if I did not put her 
down a little now and then. She sulks a 
while, then comes round of her own accord, 
and is pleasanter than ever." 

From which speech Madame la Roche 
perceived that, slow and heavy as Baptiste 
was, he had acquired some practical know- 
ledge of the best way to manage his warai- 
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hearted, but capricious mistress. Most stoical, 
indeed, was the firmness he displayed under 
her present displeasure. Fanny did not 
appear for the rest of the day, and Baptiste 
did not look for her ; she was even out of the 
way when it was time for him to go, and 
Baptiste merely said : 

"I am sorry Fanny is not here, for me 
to bid her good night ; " but he said it 
cheerfully, and went away without betraying 
any signs of emotion. And yet Baptiste was 
thoughtful, perhaps he was even sad by the 
time he reached the end of the village, and sat 
on a stone waiting for the public conveyance 
that was to take him on to Paris. 

The evening was fine and bright ; rosy 
clouds flushed the pale and lofty sky ; large 
and beautiful the stars came forth ; the country 
round was quiet, and seemed to sink into re- 
pose ; a balmy breath came from fields and 
orchards, but Baptiste saw and heeded nothing. 
" That girl is tiresome," he thought. " She 
knows I am going ; she knows it makes my 
heart ache to go without having a parting look 
from her, and yet she hides just to vex 
me. God forgive her, the mischievous little 
monkey." 
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He sighed, and started as a rose was 
thrown plump in his face. Baptiste looked 
up, and there, standing on a bank before 
him, he beheld Fanny and Charles looking 
at him and laughing. His face lit up and 
his blue eyes sparkled with joy. 

'' Ah ! Fanny," he said, rising and advanc- 
ing towards her, ** that is like a good Uttle 
girl." 

"What is ? " asked Fanny ; " do you mean 
to say that I came here to see one who chose 
to leave without bidding me good evening? 
I beg you will think no such a thing. I 
came because Madame wished me and Charles 
to take a walk in the fields, that is all." 

But Baptiste knew better ; he leaped up on 
the bank, and was by her side clasping her 
hand, and looking at her fondly. 

Fanny smiled, and sent off Charles to 
gather the wild flowers which grew in pro- 
fusion everywhere around them. 

" So you thought to go off so ? " she said, 
when they were comparatively alone. " Very 
proper behaviour, indeed — you will make a 
nice husband, sir." 

But Fanny had, unconsciously, touched a 
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dangerous chord. Baptiste seized both her 
hand^. 

" Fanny — Fanny I " he cried, " how long 
is this to last ? life is short, and youth 
is still shorter. I sometimes think I am 
mad to give you up as I do, day after 
day. What othCT joy or pleasure, but 
you, have I ever thought of? Never 
one, Fanny, never one ! And we cannot, the 
wisest and the most sober of us, we can- 
not live without somd;hing. 'fiiere are 
times, Fanny, when I feel it too much. 
When I want you so, that it drives me 
crazy. What was I thinking of when you 
threw that rose at me? I was thinking, if 
my little Fanny were my wife, she would 
not dare to serve me so. She could not, 
which is better still. What wife would have 
the heart to let her husband go without a 
word, without a kiss ? And until that little 
torment is my wife, she will treat me thus 
- —I thought all that, Fanny — and now I 
tell you, we must get mamed soon." 

His hands trembled as they clasped hers ; 
he spoke with a subdued vehemence that 
made Fanny's heart sink, for passion in the 
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calm is always terrible to behold. She felt 
conquered and weak, a mere woman in man's 
power, without the strength to resist or pro- 
test. She looked up at the calm sky, wonder- 
ing why right was so hard a battle to 
win, and why what was easy was not ever 
right. 

" Baptiste," she said, in a low sad voice, 
" I will do what you please, what you like." 

The calm submissive tone, the acquiescent 
words, dispelled at once Baptiste's outbreak of 
passion. He relaxed his hold of Fanny's 
hands, his head fell, and by the time Charles 
came bounding back to them with his hands 
full of flowers, and his face flushed with 
pleasure, Baptiste was almost calm. 

" Poor Uttle Fanny," he said, '' I tease and 
trouble you for nothing, and you have twice as 
much sense as I have, but you see a word at 
the wrong time will upset the wisest, of which 
I am not, Heaven knows. Well, these are 
flne flowers — and that is the coach coming, 
so good night, and good bye." 

And not trusting himself with a word 
or a look, Baptiste left them abruptly, and 
jumping down the bank, entered at once 
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the carriage, which was rattling past, and 
rolled down the stony road without stopping. 

Fanny stood and looked Kke one dream- 
ing. The moon was rising, when, taking the 
child's hand, she slowly went back through 
quiet fields to the Uttle house where Ma- 
dame la Roche sat waiting. 

" Well, my dear, it is all made up," she 
said, cheerfully. 

" Oh yes, Madame, all made up," echoed 
Fanny, trying to look gay; but Madame la 
Roche detected the efibrt, the sad look, the 
wan cheek, the listless snrile. She took the 
young giri's hands and pressed them kindly : 

"You will soon be Baptiste's wife," she 
said, " I am sure you will." 

" We are not in a hurry," rephed Fanny, 
smihng. 

" No, my dear, but you will soon be his wife 
for all that." 

Fanny got nervous. 

" Oh ! pray Madame," she exclaimed, "have 
no presentiments, pray do not." 

" I cannot help it," said Madame la Roche ; 
" there always have been presentiments in our 
family, and I think it was by living with me 
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and in the old house so long, that Marie 
and Charlotte took theirs. I assure you, child, 
such things are contagious. But I see it 
makes you fret. We will say no more 
about it." 

Fanny went to rest with a troubled heart. 
What if Madame la Roche were going to die 
too ! What if her freedom were to spring from 
that gentle grave ! The thought sickened her. 
She prayed ardently, fervently for anything — 
anything but that sad liberty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The presentiment of Madame la Roche 
took time for its fulfilment. That smnmer 
passed, and still she lived, and not merely did 
she live, but her health improved with 
country air. Sometimes she said : 

" I really feel as if I were getting strong. 
It is very strange, for I know my time is 
running short, of course it is ; and yet I cer- 
tainly feel stronger than when I came here." 

"And is not that what Baptiste wanted?" 
Fanny would answer gaily ; " is it not for that 
we are here?" 

" Well, you certainly look better," medita- 
tively replied Madame la Roche, "you look 
rosier, you are plumper. Has Baptiste 
noticed it ? " 

Fanny did not know, but thought that 
Charles, too, was improved ; to which Madame 
la Roche assented. The boy was with them ; 
the village boasted a tolerably good day-school, 
of which he was a pupil, and where, according 
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to the master's report, he made very fair pro- 
gress. He spent his Sundays and hoUdays at 
home with his grandmother, Fanny, and Bap- 
tiste, who, no matter what the weather might 
be, never failed to come. Perhaps without 
those weekly visits neither he nor Fanny could 
have borne this long separation. As it was, 
they endured it very well, until, with autumn 
and the first chill blasts, came reunion. 

On a cool though clear October morning 
Madame la Roche, Fanny, and the child re- 
turned to Paris. The face of Madame la 
Roche saddened as she entered the crowded 
streets ; poor Fanny, to whom winter brought 
the daily society of Baptiste, was glad, and 
could not prevent joy from beaming in her 
face. Charles, like all children, was delighted 
with the change. As they entered the house 
Madame la Roche sighed : it was darker and 
more dismal than she had thought it. 

*• How black the yard looks," she whisper- 
ed, as, leaning on Fanny's arm, she painftdly 
ascended the four floors that led to their 
apartment, " and how unpleasantly Monsieur 
F^card growled as he gave you that letter : I 
am afraid, I really am, that he is a bad temper- 
ed man — and not very clean." 
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" He is kinder than he looks/' said Fanny, 
" and do you know, Madame, I hke this old 
house : it feels friendly." 

"Does it?" sadly answered Madame la 
Roche. 

They had reached the door ; it opened be- 
fore they had time to ring, and Baptiste stood 
smiling on the threshold, ready to bid them 
welcome. 

" That is why Fanny feels the house 
friendly," said Madame la Roche, smiling. 
** Well, so do I, too, with such a friend." 

But do what she would she looked melan- 
choly, her eyes grew dim as she entered the 
silent rooms that spoke too eloquently of her 
old servants. 

" Poor Charlotte, poor Marie ! " exclaimed 
Madame la Roche, "it seems unnatural to have 
survived them so long. But I shall soon go ; 
I feel it, child, I feel it." 

Fanny did not now think quite so much as 
at first of Madame la Roche's presentiments, 
and without answering remarks that seemed 
to require no answer, she handed Madame la 
Roche the letter which she had received from 
Monsieur F^card. 

"It came last night," said Fanny, "but 
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Monsieur Fdcard knew we were to be here 
this morning, so he did not forward it." 

" A letter ! " musingly said Madame la 
Roche, holding it in her hand. " Why, no one 
ever writes to me now. What can it be 
about, and from whom? All my old friends 
have forsaken me — ^they really have." 

" Perhaps it is from Monsieur Noiret," hesi- 
tatingly suggested Fanny. 

" Oh no, child, it is not. Monsieur Noiret 
is too much a man of the world to care any 
more about me — no — no." 

She broke the seal as she spoke. Something 
strange there was in that letter, for Madame la 
Roche read it three times over, before she 
believed in its contents. " Fanny," she said 
at length, " your presentiment did not deceive 
you — Monsieur Noiret is dead ! " And she 
sank down in a chair and burst into tears. 

Fanny did not weep, but she was shocked. 
She remembered kindnesses, which, though not 
disinterested, were yet kindnesses ; perhaps 
too she remembered Monsieur Noiret's love 
for her, and wondered what she would have 
felt had she married him and been left a 
widow. 

" You would have been a rich woman," said 
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Baptiste, who stood close by, who had heard 
all, and was watching her, and thus seemed to 
answer her secret thoughts. Fanny looked 
up and smiled sadly. 

" A rich woman," she said, in a low tone, 
" but at what price, Baptiste ? It would have 
been a hard struggle to have loved that old 
man, and it would have been shameful not to 
love him. Thank God, apart from losing you, 
thank God. I say that I was saved from this." 

" This is a hard case ! " ejaculated Madame 
la Roche, clasping her hands; "a very hard 
case ; I wish I knew what I feel exactly. It 
seems to me I am sorry, truly sorry, for Mon- 
sieur Noiret's death. And yet I cannot help 
being glad, not at his death, — no, I am sure it 
is not at that, but at those five hundred francs 
a year he has left me ! " 

" Five himdred francs a year ! " echoed 
Fanny. 

"Yes, dear. So his lawyer says, and he 
would not deceive me. But I repeat it, I am 
truly sorry he is dead. Monsieur Noiret, my 
old friend, who long did his best to serve me, 
and who, it appears, had not entirely forgotten 
me, as I thought ; but we are very prone to 
judge and think evil — we are." 
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Monsieur Noiret had, indeed, bequeathed 
five hundred francs a year to Madame la 
Roche, only for her Ufetime, it is true, but still 
the bequest, prompted by compassionate regret 
for the past, was unexpected. Her first per- 
plexed feeling of not knowing whether she 
was glad or sorry over, Madame la Roche 
was quietly pleased at this little piece of good 
fortune. 

" I am glad, I really am," she said, with a 
sparkle in her blue eye ; " I know that Baptiste 
need not now spend all his money on n|e, and, 
Baptiste, will you do me a favour ? will you 
make me happy?" 

"And marry Fanny," said Baptiste, smiling. 

" Just so : but how did you know I meant 
that?" 

" I saw it in Madame's eyes." 

"Yes, marry Fanny. I am now quite a 
rich woman. I have nine hundred francs a 
year. Let me have the happiness of seeing 
Fanny your wife before I die." 

Baptiste looked at Fanny, whose lips uttered 
no denial. 

"Very well," said Baptiste, emphatically, 
" this day month, Madame." 

"Let me see, is to-day Friday?" anxiously 
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interrupted Madame la Roche. " You know 
how unlucky it was of you, Baptiste, to fix on 
a Friday seven years ago." 

" To-day is Thursday," said Baptiste. 

"Thursday will do," replied Madame la 
Roche, " and you can see Fanny as often as 
you please. Neither Charlotte nor Marie are 
here to interfere." 

Silent tears accompanied the last words, 
but Baptiste was in too great a fever at 
this unexpected decision, and Fanny was too 
much troubled at this sudden change in all 
her plans, for she had made up her mind not 
to marry till she was grey, to soothe the sad 
recollections Madame la Roche cherished. 

" Mind, Fanny," said Baptiste, as they part- 
ed, " it must be in a month this time ; you 
may stay with Madame la Roche whilst she 
lives, but I cannot have another disappoint- 
ment. I cannot." 

" There will be none," said Fanny, positively; 
*' Madame la Roche says I have acquired the 
faculty of presentiment from living with her, 
and take my word for it, there will be none." 

" God hear you, Fanny." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

There was no disappointment. On a mild 
November day Fanny and Baptiste were 
married quietly and happily. 

No crowd of guests escorted them to the 
altar, no rejoicing friends sat down with them 
at that day's dinner, but Charles was merry, 
Fanny looked happy, and Baptiste looked 
happier, and happiest of all looked Madame la 
Roche. 

" I wish I could tell you both how glad I 
am," she said, feimply, " and I really think that 
if he saw you now so good, so pleased. Mon- 
sieur Noiret too would be glad to have brought 
about, or helped to bring about, this your 
happy wedding day, for I know I should never 
have been able to persuade you to marry 
without that little legacy of his." 

Baptiste looked puzzled, and Fanny smiled 
mischievously-, 

" I am not sure there is so much cause for 
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congratulation," she said ; " did Madame over- 
hear the man at the Mairie this morning?" 

" Do you mean the mayor, who made you 
make that dreadful promise to obey Balptiste?" 
asked Madame la Roche, for why woman 
should obey man, she could not imagine ! 

" Oh ! no, not the mayor," said Fanny, 
" but a man who said to another : ' I remember 
her: she was a pretty girl seven years 
ago. 

" He knew nothing about it," roundly said 
Baptiste. " You were not pretty seven years 
ago: you were sallow and thin; but you 
became pretty as time went on : did she not, 
Madame ? " 

" I always thought Fanny good looking," 
said Madame la Roche, with mild gravity. 

*' At all events, the man said I was pretty 
seven years ago, which means plainly I am not 
now. So you see, my poor Baptiste, you have 
got an ugly old wife." 

" He was a fool," stoutly said Baptiste, " and 
you — you — I had almost said you are not 
much wiser ; but that would not be civil, nor 
yet would it be my meaning. Glance in that 
looking-glass, or rather ask Madame if you are 
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old and ugly. Bah ! you are prettier than 



ever." 



"I really think she is," said Madame la 
Roche, " I really do." 

" I hope, at least, I am wiser than I was 
seven years ago," demurely said Fanny, " that 
I will make Baptiste a better wife than I might 
have made him then." 

" Not a bit, — ^not a bit," said Baptiste, 
nettled, " you are the same flighty creature 
you were, and you will plague my life out — 
I know you will. But I may blame myself. 
I hke you as you are, and foolish, flighty, 
giddy bird as you are, I am glad to have 
you." 

" They must want to be alone," thought 
Madame la Roche, "it is natural, on their 
wedding day, — ^they must have many new 
thoughts and feeUngs to impart to each other. 
I am afraid I cannot go out and leave them ; 
but why should they not go out and leave 
me?" 

She accordingly proposed that Baptiste 
should take Fanny out, but neither Baptiste 
nor his bride appeared to have the new thoughts 
and feelings Madame la Roche had appre- 
hended. 

VOL, IL 6 
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" They knew each other by heart," Fanny 
said, " and had nothing to learn from solitude." 

" But you might like being alone," persisted 
Madame la Roche. " It seems natural, though, 
to be sure, I cannot remember I had anything 
very particular to say to Monsieur la Roche 
the day we were married." 

" Madame," said Baptiste, simply and grave- 
ly, " we have married, and been glad to many, 
but it was not to run away from you, or feel 
you in the way of our new happiness, — God 
forbid. Whilst you live, Fanny shall stay 
with you like a good daughter, and may you 
live long ! I am quite happy to have her so." 

Madame la Roche shed a quiet tear, but did 
not remonstrate, whilst Charles, whose length- 
ened face betrayed his apprehensions that 
Baptiste was going to take Fanny away alto- 
gether, brightened considerably on hearing she 
was to stay. 

This was their wedding day, and their wed- 
ding Ufe. 

The winter passed in peace, happiness, and 
comfort. Baptiste managed so that Madame 
la Roche's accession of income went to pay 
Charles's superior schooling. Baptiste con- 
fessed he was ambitious for the child. " If he 
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is to take the name of Watt," he said, " I wish 
him to be an honour to it : and if he is not, 
wish to do for him at least what his grand- 
mother did for Fanny my wife." 

As usual, Madame la Roche remonstrated, 
then yielded. She yielded likewise when, 
warmth and summer having returned, Baptiste 
insisted that she, Fanny, and Charles should 
go once more to that pretty little home in the 
country which he had made for them the year 
before. 

"It will be the last summer that I shall 
trouble Baptiste so," she said to Fanny ; " next 
year I shall be with Charlotte and Marie, and 
you will be with your husband." 

** Madame, — Madame, — I do not believe 
in your presentiments," gaily said Fanny. 

" My dear," said Madame la Roche, with 
mild surprise, " have you forgotten that you, 
too, have acquired the faculty by living with 
me? Have you forgotten your remarkable 
presentiment about Monsieur Noiret's death ? " 

Fanny did not venture to contradict this in- 
ference. She had done so once before, and 
Madame la Roche had remained rather sore at 
the imputation on her accuracy and memory. 

We need not write the story of that summer. 
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it had none. We need but relate what 
happened on a Sunday evening in early 
September. 

It was a beautiful evening and mild. 

" I think I should like to sit out/' said Ma- 
dame la Roche. 

Baptiste led her out into the little garden, 
and helped her to recline in the deep arm-chair, 
which her increasing weakness required even 
there. He placed her within view of the calm 
blue and yellow sky, and of the low circle of 
hiUs that met it. The flowers were breathing 
forth all their fragrance ; the air came per- 
fmned from the surrounding gardens, yet Ma- 
dame la Roche looked around her with mild 
apathy. Too languid to take pleasure in what 
she saw, she enjoyed it dreamily. 

** This is almost as beautiful as Flanders," 
thoughtfully said Baptiste. 

" Almost ! " echoed Fanny. 

" Yes, almost, Madame Watt, for, let me tell 
you, there is no place like Flanders, whatever 
you may think." 

" Is not Flanders flat ? " asked Madame la 
Roche. 

" Very flat, Madame, and that is why it is so 
beautiful ! " 
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" Indeed ! " she mildly rejoined. 

Fanny had gathered a few flowers. She 
now put them on Madame la Roche's lap, who 
smiled at her, but scarcely looked at them. 

" Here is your favourite flower, the rose," 
said Fanny. 

" Thank you ; all flowers are beautiful, but 
I have no favourites now ; the world is fading 
away from before me, and I am leaving it a 
little more every day, and all its beauty, too, 
Fanny." 

" Do you feel unweU ? " uneasily asked 
Fanny. 

No, child, I feel very well. Will you 
go and fetch me my handkerchief, if you 
please ? " 

Fanny went ; as soon as her back was turned, 
Madame la Roche laid her hand on Baptiste's 
arm, and looking up at him, she said : 

** Baptiste, you have been a son to me, and a 
mother's blessing be upon you. Your trial 
will soon be over. I am going away ; do not 
look so uneasy, it is a great blessing to you and 
to me. My life has been a long useless life ; 
but it might be longer than it is. I might 
live on and be a perpetual bar between Fanny 
and you, for she will not leave me, and I am 
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too old and too troublesome to be with you. 
I am tnankful, therefore, to go and let you be 
together, and I say all this I scarcely know 
why ; perhaps because it relieves me — ^perhaps 
because I fear I might, if I waited too long, not 
say it at all." 

Before Baptiste had time to reply, Fanny 
came up with the handkerchief. She read at 
once the disturbed meaning of her husband's 
face, and said quicklv : 

" Is Madame unwell ? " 

" No, child ; but I was telling Baptiste what 
a long useless life mine has been, and I say so 
to you as well as to him. Thank God, child, 
that when you are my age you can look back 
on your youth, and find more there than old 
Madame la Roche in hers." 

" Ah, Madame ! " said Fanny, looking 
pained, ** you grieve us by speaking so. Why 
will you hold yourself such a sinner ? " 

" A lamb ! " said Baptiste, " a meek, inno- 
cent lamb." 

Madame la Rxxjhe looked at the sinking sun, 
and the plain that spread a field of gold to the 
base of bluish hills. 

" I dare say it is all beautiful," she said, 
ailer a long gaze ; *' but I do not seem to see 
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it ; I only see days spent with hands folded on 
my lap, and idleness in my heart and brain." 

She said no more : when the sun had set, 
and the last red glow had departed from the 
sky, Madame la Roche rose and reentered 
the house. She grew more feeble from that 
day, and when autumn opened she died^ 
Gentle and unrepining, she departed from life 
with a smile on her lips ; with none but good 
and holy thoughts in her heart. Almost her 
last words were a blessing to Fanny and 
Baptiste, a prayer to Charles to obey his 
adopted parents. 

She died in the quiet village where Bap- 
tiste's filial care had given her such happy 
days ; but though the village churchyard was 
a beautiful and shady place, Baptiste would 
not let her sleep there. 

"No, no," he said, "expense and trouble 
are nothing — Madame la Roche shall be with 
her two faithful old servants at her feet, like 
a lady : besides, they were with her in life, 
why should they be divided from her in 
death ? " 

As Baptiste said, so was it done. When 
he returned from the funeral with poor little 
Charles, whose eyes were red with weeping, 
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and whose heart was very heavy with 
grief, he took him to his upholsterer's shop, 
where Fanny, now for the first time in her hus- 
band's home, was waiting for them. 

" Monsieur Charles," he said to him, ** this 
is the place we live in ; in many respects it 
would not be suited to you, and therefore I 
have resolved to put you in a boarding-school, 
where you will be properly educated. You 
can come and see us every Sunday, and if you 
will hold me as your father, and Fanny as your 
mother, you will make us happy." 

" I will, I will," cried Charles, sobbing. " I 
will be caUed Watt." 

" Later, not now," inflexibly said Baptiste, 
" you must repent nothing ; but I may say it 
without boasting. Watt is an honest name no 
one need be ashamed of. Well, Charles, I 
have not much more to say : in that pretty 
little garden opposite I saw Fanny for the first 
time, some years ago. Your kind and good 
grandmother owned that house, and was a rich 
lady, but never think of the money that is 
gone, my boy ; remember her in your prayers, 
but never think of the money, though it is a 
useful and a very excellent thing. Think of 
the work you have to do, and do it bravely. 
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and trust me for that, money will come 
too." 

"I do not want money, — I do not care 
about it," despondently said Charles. 

Baptiste was going to argue him out of this 
dangerous romance, but Fanny laid her fingers 
on her husband's lips, and silenced him. 

" It will all come to him," she whispered. 

" Perhaps it wiU, and perhaps it wiU not," 
doubtfully said Baptiste ; "at his age I knew 
what money was and its value ; but have your 
way, both of you." 

The next day Charles, though not without 
many tears, went to school. When Baptiste 
came home he found Fanny with rather a sad 
face, but very busy in the back room. He 
went up to her, and laying his hand on her 
shoulder, he said fondly : 

" Well, my httle Fanny, you are beginning 
housekeeping. God speed you ; but you 
know what I told you last night. The funeral 
and Charles's schooling have taken away all 
our money. We must pinch and spare, as if we 
were ever so young a couple, and just begin- 
ning business." 

" Very well," said Fanny, cheerfully, " we 
will do it, and be happier than if we had cared 
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for ourselves alone, and had never had to do 

it. 

Baptiste looked down at his wife, and smiled 
— a smile in which there was no regret for the 
past, but much of calm happiness in the 
present. 

Dear have they bought that happiness, and 
paid the full price ; may it stay with them 
long, a faithful and abiding guest ! 



THE END. 
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THE CHEAP EXCURSION. 

Cheapness ! What wonderfully clever 
things are done and thought of in thy name 
— what mighty sums saved — what pleasures 
realised ! We shall not, however, celebrate 
thy praises in an essay. The philosophy of 
cheapness may be best detailed in a story — 
the story of a terribly saving couple whom we 
lately heard of in Paris. 

The morning of the fSte of St Cloud shone 
bright and beautiful, and Monsieur Krukaine, 
who had set himself on enjoying a holiday, 
was anxious to be off. " I think, my dear, it 
is time to start," said he to his wife; "as 
we mean to walk, it will be wise for us to go 
before the heat comes on." 

"Well, Monsieur Krukaine," screamed a 
shrill voice from an inner room, ''you may be 
off if you like ; but Alexander's face is not 
washed, and my things are not on yet, and I 
shan't hurry either." 

M. Krukaine looked at his watch and 
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groaned; but he knew by experience that 
to endeavour to hasten Madame Krukaine's 
preparations would only occasion further de- 
lay : so after ascertaining once more that it 
was really a fine day, he glanced over the 
newspaper with as much composure as he 
could preserve. 

This was a great day in the life of the 
Krukaines, who had long looked forward to it 
with keen anticipations of the pleasure it 
was to afford them. St Cloud is a pretty 
village on the banks of the Seine, at a 
short distance from Paris. It possesses a 
palace and very handsome gardens, which 
on the fete day of the patron saint of the 
place are thronged with visitors, and of- 
fer a very gay appearance. The Krukaines 
were retired grocers in comfortable circum- 
stances; their elder children were settled in 
the world, but the youngest, Alexander 
Krukaine, a boy about nine years of age, 
still remained with his parents, who re- 
sided in the Rue de I'Arbresec, near the 
Place Dauphine. As the heavy cares of 
life were over for them, M. and Madame 
Ki-ukaine might have been considered very 
happy people, but for the unlucky parsimony 
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of their habits. Nothing, hterally, seemed 
so difficult to M. Knikaine, as to spend 
a few francs for any purpose not strictly 
indispensable. To save money was his first 
consideration in everything; and his con- 
trivances to get cheap bargains, and conduct 
matters on all occasions cheaply, were 
most exemplary. Unfortunately, his cheap 
often turned out dear purchases, when all 
the cost was counted; but better luck was 
hoped for next time ; and failure accord- 
ingly only led to new experiments. Ma- 
dame had not originally been a votary of 
cheapness ; but from living in an atmosphere 
of economical devices, she at length rivalled 
her husband in saving, and after that it 
would have been difficult to say who was 
the cleverest in scenting out a bargain, or 
in contriving means for holding in money. 
In carrying out their projects, they stoically 
deprived themselves of the most innocent 
pleasures, lest they should cause any ex- 
pense. They declared that their means 
would not allow them to see company. As 
every one knew this to be false, the Kru- 
kaines were soon called selfish, avaricious 
people; but to this they remained perfectly 
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indifferent; M. Krukaine, who piqued him- 
self on being a philosopher, remarking that 
as calumny was the usual reward of merit, 
they had no right to be surprised at the 
treatment they experienced from their neigh- 
bours. If the truth must be told, they 
were rather glad, than otherwise, at the 
turn which reports took against them. They 
had the pleasure of thinking they were un- 
justly persecuted, and this pleasure they 
had the satisfaction of enjoying without 
cost: it was a cheap way of getting amuse- 
ment. 

Such being their disposition, it was not 
without mature deliberation that the Kru- 
kaines had decided on going to the fSte 
of St Cloud ; but the beauty of the weather 
rendered the temptation irresistible; besides, 
they determined to spend so very little, 
that it would be scarcely worth mentioning. 
A circumstance, which increased their wish 
of seeing the fete was, that several lodgers 
of the house in which they resided had 
resolved to go to it in a party, and spoke 
enthusiastically of the pleasures they antici- 
pated from the excursion. The Krukaines 
had been invited to join them, but had 
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churlishly refused ; for as M. Krukaine pru- 
dently observed, " What was the use of 
going with other people, when you could 
gain nothing by them?" They accordingly 
determined to go alone. Madame Brenu, 
a sarcastic widow, who lived on the same 
landing with them, and who was to be 
one of the pic-nic party, did indeed make 
some malicious and spiteful remarks about 
stingy and unsociable people ; but as Ma- 
dame Krukaine loftily observed, in emulation 
of her husband's philosophy, ** She was 
above such things, and should treat the 
woman's impertinence with the calm con- 
tempt it merited." 

Though M. Krukaine, after waiting a 
very long time, ended by thinking Madame 
would never be dressed, she was ready at 
last, and appeared in the full glory of a 
bright yellow bonnet and brick-red shawl; 
which, though somewhat out of date, were 
still as good as new. On her left arm she 
carried a large and heavy basket, well stored 
with provisions for the day; and in her 
right hand she brandished an old blue 
parasol, with which she rather viciously 
poked Alexander Krukaine, a duU sleepy- 
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looking boy, who bore the infliction, and the 
" go on " that accompanied it, with an irri- 
tating, don't care, dogged sort of look. 

"Well, Monsieur Krakaine, do you mean 
to stay here all day ? " asked Madame, 
turning on her husband. 

" Certainly not," replied Monsieur Kra- 
kaine, whistling and walking down-stairs, 
whilst Alexander obeyed another poke, and 
another " go on," and followed his father. 

The said father needs no particular de- 
scription. He was a thick common-place 
looking man, possessed of a tolerable share 
of good nature ; but long habit had enabled 
him to lay this superfluous quality under 
such remarkable control, that few persons 
could have suspected its existence. A 
thoroughly good-humoured temper alone be- 
trayed to the penetrating eye of keen ob- 
servers the genial light which Monsieur 
Krakaine so carefully hid beneath the bushel 
of worldly prudence. 

Softly and tenderly did Madame Krakaine 
close the door of her apartment ; slyly and 
triumphantly did she slip the key in her 
pocket, and why, forsooth! oh, weaknesses of 
great minds ! lest Widow Brenu should hear 
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her ! We cannot deny it ; Madame Kru- 
kaine, who was afraid of no one, dreaded 
with mortal fear the piercing eye, the ready 
ear, the pitiless tongue of Widow Brenu ; and 
fate had, with perverse ingenuity, brought 
this enemy to. the very threshold of the Kru- 
kaines, by lodging her in the same house, 
and on the same second-floor landing. *' This 
time she did not hear me," thought Madame 
Krukaine, exultingly. Her foot was on the 
first step of the staircase, in the act of 
going down, when Monsieur Krukaine, who 
felt in a most unphilosophical hurry to be 
oif, shouted from the foot of the staircase : 

"Madame Krukaine, are you coming or 
not ? " 

Madame Brenu was in the act of soaping 
her merry round face, when she heard 
Monsieur Krukaine's voice. At once she 
flew to the door, opened it, and beaming 
with mischievous glee, she confronted Ma- 
dame Krukaine, who eyed her coldly and 
sternly. 

" Good morning," said Madame Brenu. 

" Good morning," loftily replied Madame 
Krukaine ; " I hope you are quite well ? " 
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" Oh, quite ; dressing to go to St Cloud. 
Are you really going too ? '' 

" We are." 

" You will find it expensive/' said Madame 
Brenu, shrewdly, " dreadfully expensive." 

"That is our own business/' frigidly said 
Madame Krukaine, and she was going down- 
stairs, when Madame Brenu, who was a dread- 
ful woman, precisely because she always did 
what she pleased, laid her fat hand on the 
basket and unceremoniously lifted up the lid. 
The leg of a fowl caught her quick eye. 
" Capon ! " she cried, amazed, ** cold capon ! 
Madame Krukaine, how did you make up 
your heart ? " 

"Madame Krukaine, are you coming?" 
again shouted Monsieur Krukaine from below. 

" Yes, Monsieur Krukaine, I am coming," 
replied Madame, in great wrath, and bending 
over the banisters to reply, "and you wUl 
very much oblige me by coming and fetch- 
ing your basket. I need not tell you that it 
is not for my own consumption I provided 
its contents, and if you will eat, I think 
you may work." 

Monsieur Krukaine was at first confounded 
at this extraordinary address, but he soon 
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came to the right conclusion. " Madame 
Brenu has been at her," he thought, and he 
went up. 

He found the two ladies engaged in 
keen though polite battle. 

"I am very much obliged to you, Ma- 
dame,*' said Madame Krukaine, drawing her 
thin lips tight, "I am very much obliged 
to you." 

" Do not mention it," good-humouredly 
replied Madame Brenu, " I hope you may 
enjoy yourselves. We shall. Monsieur Theo- 
dore, the lawyer's clerk, brings his flute, and 
Monsieur Ledru his guitar, then we each 
take something to eat with us. I have a 
fine melon and — but dear me, Monsieur 
Krukaine, how did you make up your mind 
to buy a capon ? — A p&t^, too ! I assure 
you no one will believe it." 

Monsieur Krukaine winked his right eye 
at Madame Brenu, and smacking his lips 
emphatically, replied : 

" Madame, we shall believe it when the 
time comes." 

Madame Brenu looked but half con- 
vinced, and did not seem able to make up 
her mind to believe in the capon, but, drop- 
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ping that part of the subject, she gave her 
neighbour a rueful look, and pursued : 

" And you will actually carry that heavy 
basket all the way to St Cloud! well, Mon- 
sieur Krukaine, I admire you. We have 
hired a char-k-banc to take us there and 
back; but Madame Krukaine would not go 
in a char-k-banc ; too proud, eh ? " 

Madame Krukaine would have returned a 
wrathful reply, but her husband, who did not 
care a rush for Madame Brenu's talk (all 
wind, he wisely observed), only winked his 
right eye the harder, and tapping his nose, 
said shrewdly : 

"There's a bottle of Bordeaux with the 
capon, Madame Brenu, a bottle of Bordeaux." 

And with this they descended. 

" That was cutting, eh ? " said Monsieur 
Krukaine to his wife. 

« 

" Very cutting indeed," ironically replied 
Madame Krukaine, as the voice of Madame 
Brenu was heard proclaiming to the whole 
house : " Do you know the news ? The 
Krukaines are going to St Cloud, and they 
are taking a cold capon, and a bottle of 
Bordeaux. I saw the leg of the fowl, but 
I do not believe in it/* 
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" All wind, all talk," philosophically said 
Monsieur Krukaine, and to show his contempt 
for it, he began whistling. 

The day was fine, but it was warm too. 
Monsieur Krukaine, who carried the basket, 
was soon in a profuse heat. He had not 
w^ed ten minutes when he paused, and ob- 
gerved gravely : 

" My dear, I think we shall be very much 
fatigued by the time we reach St Cloud. 
Had we not better ride there ? " 

" Ride, indeed ! " echoed Madame, with some 
asperity, " and how ? " 

" Perhaps this countryman, who seems to be 
going our way, might give us a lift," shrewdly 
replied Monsieur Kjukaine, winking at a large 
cart, covered with white canvas, and drawn 
by a stout white horse, standing at the cor- 
ner of a street, and which evidently belonged 
to a queer-looking brown-visaged countryman 
in a blue smock frock, who stood smoking his 
pipe at the door of a wine-shop. 

" I do not much like the look of that cart," 
said Madame Krukaine. 

" Never mind the look, my dear," eagerly 
replied her husband ; ** countrymen are soft ; 
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life," he said at length, " and my opinion is that 
if I were to touch him he would stand stock 
still. But if you want him to go faster it is 
easily done." 

The countryman made a peculiar noise with 
his tongue, and away flew the white horse at a 
gallop. The cart was not on springs, and the 
road was stony ; within five minutes Madame 
Krukaine was reduced to the verge of apo- 
plexy. Monsieur Krukaine shouted in the 
countryman's ear, and shook and pulled him, 
but the countryman only shrugged his should- 
ers, as much as to say ; " What can I do ? " 
Upon which Monsieitr Krukaine, being re- 
duced to actual desperation, and suddenly 
remembering the effect the whip was to pro- 
duce, seized it, and plied it vigorously around 
the horse's legs ; but strange to say, the white 
horse, on being whipped for the first time in his 
Ufe, instead of standing stock still, whisked his 
tail, kicked up his heels, and galloped all the 
faster, never stopping, indeed, until he felt 
tired and the Krukaines were fairly black in 
the face. 

" I think we shall get down," said Monsieur 
Krukaine, as soon as he had breath enough to 
speak. 
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Madame, who was wholly exhausted, assented 
faintly, but though the countryman raised no 
sort of objection to their alighting, he did raise 
so very great an objection to their going away 
without paying him the amount agreed on, 
that the Kxukaines, unable to find it in their 
hearts to pay for a ride and go on foot, sulkily 
adhered to the original plan and bargain. 

" But I beg, sir," said Madame Krukaine, 
with great asperity, as she resumed her seat, 
" I beg, sir, that you will leave off that horrid 
smoking." 

" I should be most happy to oblige a 
Parisian lady," said the soft countryman, 
gravely, " but if I do not smoke my horse will 
not go, and when I do not want him to go, 
and yet wish to smoke, I must get down. 
And that is how and why you found me at the 
door of the wine shop this morning." 

This outrageous story was received by the 
Krukaines with ill-disguised scorn ; but they 
prudently remembered that they were in the 
countryman's cart, and ventured on no open 
signs of incredulity. Slowly and lazily they 
crept at true snail's pace along the hot sunny 
road, when a sound of light springing wheels, 
with which blended the murmur of a flute 
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and the tinkUng of a guitar, was heard behind. 
Monsieur and Madame Kjukaine exchanged 
conscious looks, and Madame drew back, but 
her yellow bonnet was too conspicuous, and 
rapidly as the char-k-banc flew past, Widow 
Brenu saw and recognised them. With a loud 
and sarcastic laugh she rose from her seat, 
and with out-stretched finger she pointed them 
out to the whole party, who raised an ironical 
cheer, as the light vehicle passed by, bequeath- 
ing a thick cloud of dust to the slow jolting 
cart. 

** A cart is just as good as a char-k-banc," 
philosophically observed Monsieur Krukaine. 

" I prefer a cart," said Madame ; " a char- 
k-banc is so vulgar." 

The countryman winked at them, and em- 
phatically uttered the word : 

"Economical!" 

" My dear," said Monsieur Krukaine to his 
wife, " what is there in that basket ?" 

" A cold roast capon, a salad, a pate, a tart, 
and a bottle of Bordeaux," replied Ma- 
dame. 

Having thus convinced the countryman 
that, though they rode in a cart, they were 
people of substance, the Krukaines did not open 
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their lips until St Cloud was reached, 
when, to their infinite comfort, they alighted. 

" Good morning," said the countryman, with 
a knowing look, " a cheap ride, eh ? " The 
Krukaines did not deign him a reply, but 
walked away with silent scorn. 

They had come so slowly along, that it was 
now about twelve, and the Krukaines soon 
discovered that they were hungry. Their first 
care, therefore, was to select a convenient spot 
where they might take a slight repast. They 
were quarrelling on the subject — for Madame 
Krukaine wanted to remain within sight of the 
fSte, and her husband as energetically remon- 
strated against this course — when the good 
lady suddenly gave a shriek of horror, and 
exclaimed, in a tone of the deepest dismay, 
^* the basket!" 

M. Krukaine turned hastily round, filled 
with prophetic dread; the basket, which should 
have been on his wife's arm, was gone. 

"In the cart!" screamed Madame; "you 
left it in the cart." 

" I think, my dear, it would be more correct 
to say you left it. What had I to do with the 
basket?" 

" I say you left it, Monsieur Krukaine: had 
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I not Alexander to mind ? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself — a new basket I bought 
only the other day, besides a cold roast capon, 
a salad, a pS-t^, a tart, a bottle of wine, a 
porcelain dish, and a damask cloth. Well, I 
do compliment you on your day's work. Oh 
you may sneer away ! " 

M. Krukaine here suggested that the cart 
might not be gone yet, and he accordingly ran 
back to the spot where they had alighted ; but 
vain hope ! no trace of it remained — cart, 
basket, cold capon, wine, pS-td, salad, and 
tart, all had vanished. This was the more 
provoking, that it was very rarely the Kru- 
kaines ventured to indulge in such luxurious 
fare as they had promised themselves for that 
day. M. Krukaine's hunger silenced his phi- 
losophy for a while, and he slowly returned ta 
the spot where he had left his wife in a very 
bitter mood, which the thought of the capon 
on which the cotmtryman was going to feast 
rendered particularly desponding. 

"Well, sir," triumphantly exclaimed Ma- 
dame Krukaine, "where is the basket? — your 
basket, sir!" 

" It is useless tcf talk of it now, my dear ; 
the question is, What shall we eat?" 
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"You may eat what you like, Monsieur 
Krukaine; but surely you cannot be very 
hungry, or you would not have left your basket 
behind you." 

Without heeding this taunt, M. Krukaine 
immediately proceeded to a restaurateur's, 
where, on paying an extravagant price, he pro- 
cured some cold meat, a loaf of bread, and a 
bottle of wine. With these provisions the 
family made a very indifferent meal, the relish 
it might otherwise have afforded them being 
destroyed by the consciousness of their loss. 
When the repast was over — and, as Madame 
Krukaine bitterly observed, it did not last long 
— M. Krukaine proposed that they should 
take a walk ; his wife sullenly consented ; and 
they accordingly went over the gardens, looked 
at the fSte, and endeavoured to admire the fine 
prospects around them. But it was in vain 
they sought to be amused; disappointment 
and vexation damped their joy, and a cloud 
even came over M. Krukaine's philosophic 
spirit every time he thought of the cold capon. 
As though to increase their annoyance, it so 
happened that, in going through one of the 
pleasant woods near the gardens, they came to 
a grassy spot which had been chosen by the 
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pic-nic party for their resting-place. A large 
table-cloth had been spread on the grass ; the 
meal was laid out upon it^ and, though a some- 
what heterogeneous one, it looked suflBciently 
tempting to awaken keen feelings of regret and 
envy in the Kxukaines. It was also remark- 
ably aggravating to see in what good spirits 
the whole party seemed to be. M. Theodore's 
flute and M. Ledru's guitar were giving forth 
sweet sounds for the amusem^it of the com- 
pany, and to the great delight of a few children 
who were amongst the pic-nic party, and 
danced on the grass with a glee which showed 
their entire satisfaction. This sight produced 
a great effect on Alexander Krukaine's feelings, 
which had hitherto been in a dormant state ; 
he perceived at a glance the enjoyments of 
which he had been deprived, and insisted on 
joining the party forthwith. His parents per- 
emptorily refused ; and as they had fortunately 
escaped Madame Brenu s eye, they hastened to 
leave the spot whilst still unseen. Alexander 
felt aggrieved; this feeling increased when 
Madame Krukaine positively forbade him to 
go near the stalls, temptingly covered with 
toys and sweets ; and snappishly declared that 
too much money had already been thrown 
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away on that day for her to think of squander- 
ing any more by the most trifling purchase. 
There was a good deal of stubbornness in Alex- 
ander Krukaine's disposition ; he was, more- 
over, accustomed to great indulgence, and on 
the present occasion he thought himself ex- 
tremely ill-used. To show a proper sense of 
his wrongs, he spared no pains to render both 
himself and his parents thoroughly uncomfort- 
able. This was easily effected. Whenever 
they wanted to rest, he insisted on going on ; 
and when, on the contrary, they wished to 
walk, he declared himself too fatigued to pro- 
ceed. Madame Krukaine scolded, M. Kru- 
kaine remonstrated and threatened by turns ; 
but nothing could produce the least effect on 
Alexander, who was now roused to a state of 
dogged resistance. 

The Krukaines were heartily glad when 
evening came on. M. Krukaine, who felt a 
most unphilosophic appetite, hinted something 
about having dinner; but Madame sharply 
observed that they had already dined; and 
though her husband felt this to be a most 
lamentable fiction, he was compelled to ac- 
quiesce. The question was now how they 
were to go home. They endeavoured to secure 
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some conveyance, for fatigue had so far con- 
quered their feelings of avarice, as to make 
them willing to sacrifice a few francs to com- 
fort. But this was the hour when every one 
was returning — the most insignificant vehicle 
suddenly rose in importance, and extravagant 
sums were asked and given for a seat. 

" We will walk home,'' indignantly exclaim- 
ed Madame Krukaine, on beholding this de- 
plorable state of things ; and as her husband 
seconded the heroic resolve, they set out 
immediately. The evening was close and 
sultry, and before they had walked a quarter 
of a league, Alexander Krukaine, exasperated 
by this forced march, sat down by the roadside, 
and expressed his solemn determination of not 
going one step further. His parents walked 
on, pretending to leave him behind : but Alex- 
ander, who had grown accustomed to misfor- 
times, remained insensible to this one, and was 
fast asleep by the time they returned near him. 
What was to be done ? M. Krukaine suggested 
a sound whipping as soon as they should reach 
home. But as this afforded no present relief, 
his wife sharply bade him hold his peace, and 
began a long recriminating speech, by which 
she clearly proved that all their sufferings 
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originated in M. Krukaine's loss of the basket. 
They were still in this dilemma, when a fiacre 
drove up to the door of a villa, near which they 
were then standing. A gentleman came out 
of the house and stepped into the coach. 
" Place Dauphine," said he to the coachman, 
who nodded and took his seat. 

M. and Madame Krukaine exchanged a 
rapid look of intelligence. Place Dauphine 
was close to their abode ; the seat at the back 
of the fiacre was wide; the night was dark, 
no one could see them. In short, after a very 
brief hesitation, they seized on the slumbering 
Alexander, and sprang up stealthily on the 
convenient seat, whilst the unsuspecting coach- 
man drove off. 

The Krukaines actually chuckled with ex- 
ultation at the success of their stratagem. 
There was something so truly delightful in the 
idea of- riding home for nothing, that it made 
them forget the miseries of the day. It is 
true that they were rather uncomfortably 
seated, and that Alexander, who seemed deter- 
mined to drown the remembrance of his woes 
in sleep, was every minute in danger of falling 
off; but, as M. Krukaine wisely remarked, 
" What would be the use of philosophy, if it 
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did not teach us to bear patiently such trifling 
inconveniences ?" 

They accordingly bore their trials with ex- 
emplary fortitude, until they discovered, to 
their dismay, that it was beginning to rain, or, 
as Madame Krukaine bitterly declared, "to 
pour." The unhappy lady opened her parasol 
in the vain hope of sheltering her bonnet ; but 
the only consequence of this arrangement was 
to transfer to it some of the blue of the parasol. 
She fortunately remained unconscious of this 
unlooked-for result, and entertained herself by 
lamenting the loss of her husband's basket, as 
she persisted in terming it. M. Krukaine 
was thoroughly fiatigued and hungry. These 
were sufficient evils even for a sage, and he ac- 
cordingly fell fast asleep, heedless alike of Ma- 
dame's scolding and of the rain which poured 
upon him. It was not until the fiacre stopped 
that he wakened with an alarmed start ; but he 
immediately recollected the necessity of silence, 
and alighted noiselessly. His next task was to 
take down Alexander, who was still fast asleep, 
and to rouse Madame Krukaine, who had fol- 
lowed the example of her husband and son. 
These delicate proceedings were conducted with 
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SO much discretion, that neither the tenant of 
the fiacre nor the coachman suspected what 
was going on. Whilst there was a chance of 
detection, the Krukaines prudently remained 
within the deep shadow of one of the neighbour- 
ing houses ; but as soon as the fiacre drove away, 
M. Krukaine, who felt uncomfortably cool about 
the head, exclaimed, " My dear, will you be 
kind enough to give me my hat ? " 

" Your hat ! " indignantly echoed his wife ; 
" what have I to do with your hat, sir ? " 

M. Krukaine was stupified by this new 
misfortune. Though he had evidently lost his 
hat whilst sleeping behind the fiacre, he refused 
to believe in this melancholy truth, and re- 
peatedly declared there must be some mistake, 
that it could not be. Madame Krukaine 
listened to her husband's lamentations with 
bitter triumph, and sarcastically asserted that 
she felt delighted at what had occurred. This 
was extremely aggravating, and her spouse took 
it in very ill part ; he and Madame therefore 
quarrelled on the subject until they grew tired 
of it ; after which they began to think of going 
home. But though they knew they ought to 
be within a very short distance of their dwelling, 
they could never succeed in finding the turn 
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which led to it : they at first ascribed this to 
the darkness of the night. 

" Most extraordinary, to be sure ! " exclaimed 
M. Kjukaine, rubbing his eyes to ascertain that 
it was not in them the mistake lay. " Will you 
be kind enough to tell me the name of this 
place ? " he asked of a man who happened to 
be passing by. 

" Place Dauphine," was the answer. 

M. Krukaine breathed freely, and next in- 
quired for the way leading to the Rue de 
FArbresec. 

" I don't know the street." 

M. Krukaine's doubts returned. Perhaps 
this was not the Place Dauphine ; but the man 
reiterated his assertion. Then where was the 
Rue de TArbresec ? The man again declared 
he did not know. 

"But, my friend," coaxingly observed M. 
Krukaine, "let me tell you it must be very 
near this spot." 

" And let me tell you," testily answered the 
man, " there does not exist such a street in all 
Versailles." 

" Versailles ! " echoed M. Krukaine in a hol- 
low tone. 

" Versailles ! " screamed Madame Krukaine. 
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Alas, they were indeed in Versailles, which 
possessed a Place Dauphine as well as Paris ! 
The unhappy couple, forgetting all their causes 
of dissent, looked on one another in mute de- 
spair. Versailles was much farther from Paris 
than St Cloud; the rain still fell heavily; a 
neighbouring clock struck twelve; in short, 
their misery seemed complete. M. Krukaine, 
whose imagination seemed affected by the mis- 
fortunes of the day, scrupled not to declare 
that they were persecuted by an inexorable 
fatality. One moment he felt tempted to defy 
his destiny ; but on second thought, he resolved 
to delay doing this until he should be safely 
home — an event which, as he bitterly obsen^ed, 
did not seem likely to occur for some time yet. 
In the mean while Madame Krukaine, who, 
according to her own assertion, had been pre- 
pared, since the loss of her basket, for every- 
thing which had occurred, learned from the 
individual who had apprized them of their 
melancholy situation, that they would find a 
little inn in one of the neighbouring streets, 
where they might probably gain admittance for 
the night. It was not without much difficulty 
that the unhappy Krukaines succeeded in dis- 
covering this place of refuge, and in rousing the 
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inmates, who, on beholding their pitiable con- 
dition, consented to receive them, although they 
were unprovided with a passport. But even 
when they found themselves in a comfortable 
room, and to all appearance safe, M. Krukaine 
remained sceptical, and refused to believe that 
their misfortunes were over. 

" Don't think yourself safe yet, my dear," 
he gravely observed to his wife, as they retired 
for the night ; " we are the victims of fatality." 

M. Krukaine's first act on wakening the 
next morning, and on ascertaining, though he 
declared himself astonished at such an escape, 
that he had not been spirited away during the 
night, was to send for a hatter, in order to re- 
place the indispensable article of wearing 
apparel he had unfortunately lost. Of course 
he was dreadfully cheated; the hatter knew 
that he lay at his mercy, and made the most 
of his advantage ; but M. Krukaine was now 
prepared for anything, and he bore the impo- 
sition with a kind of desperate resignation. 
Madame Krukaine did not yield so readily to 
the decrees of fate ; she gazed with unutter- 
able dismay on her bonnet, to which her parasol, 
through the agency of the rain, had imparted 
a green tint; and Uke those struck by some 
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sudden calamity, she remained incredulous, 
and long refused to believe in the reahty of 
this lamentable metamorphosis. When the 
Krukaines had breakfasted — and they now felt 
a sort of recklessness at whatever expenses 
they might incur— they secured a vehicle, of 
which the owner engaged to take them to 
their own door for what M. Krukaine termed 
an enormous sum ; but this was of little con- 
sequence, as he had made up his mind to sub- 
mit to all the exigencies of destiny until he 
found himself at his own door in Paris. 
There they arrived at length, after undergoing, 
as he observed in a melancholy tone, a series 
of unparalleled misfortunes. They had indeed 
the appearance of travellers returning from a 
disastrous voyage. Madame Krukaine's fea- 
tures were haggard and fatigued ; Alexander 
looked stupified and dirty; and though M. 
Krukaine had suffered least in outward appear- 
ance, his startled air plainly bespoke the un- 
happy victim of fatality. 

The family had no sooner alighted from 
their conveyance, than they perceived the sar- 
castic countenance of Madame Brenu looking 
down on them from her window. 

" Whv,*' she screamed out, " where have 
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you been all this time? we were so un- 
easy ; I hope you enjoyed yourselves. We 
had quite a delightful day of it, I assure you ; 
dined in the wood, and came home just in 
time to escape the rain. I hope you did not 
get wet. But dear me, what is the matter 
with your bonnet ? Green ! I declare ; surely 
it was yellow yesterday ? And where is your 
basket ? Ah ! empty of all the good things 
by this, I dare say ? " And so the provoking 
woman went on, whilst the unhappy Krukaines, 
now resigned to anything, did not even attempt 
to retort, but retired to their apartment. 

For several days the Krukaines could think 
of nothing but the disasters which they had 
met with in the pursuit of pleasure ; and M. 
Krukaine clearly proved to his wife that a 
more unhappy couple had never gone to the 
fSte of St Cloud. His next act was to ascer- 
tain the precise sum they had spent in their 
unlucky expedition. After a good deal of 
nice calculation, he found that, including the 
loss of basket and hat, besides the total ruin 
of the bonnet and parasol, their expenses 
amounted to fifty-seven francs twenty-five 
centimes. Madame Krukaine raised her eyes 
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and clasped her hands as she heard this 
lamentable result, from which she concluded 
that it was perfect ruin to think of pleasure — 
a sentiment in which her husband entirely ac- 
quiesced. But even this soothing delusion 
was not granted to the Krukaines ; for as Ma- 
dame Brenu took good care to inform them of 
the exact sum which had been spent by the 
whole pic-nic party, they soon perceived that 
there are two methods of economising — one by 
which pleasure can be procured at a moderate 
expense, whilst serious loss and inconvenience 
are too frequently entailed by the other. The 
effect produced by this discovery is not yet 
known ; but it is thought that the fit of rheu- 
matism from which M. Krukaine suffered 
shortly after the fSte of St Cloud, considerably 
softened the rigidity of his economy, whilst the 
loss of her yellow bonnet produced a similar 
effect on Madame Krukaine's feeUngs. 

Though the Krukaines have not yet had the 
magnanimity of acknowledging their mistake, 
they have lately manifested signs of improve- 
ment in a more liberal style of living. What 
must be considered a good sign of approaching 
common sense, was an observation whiteh Ma- 
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dame made the other day to a neighbour, 
" that she was afraid there is no way of getting 
a franc for a centime ; " or, as this wise saw 
may be Anglicised for general benefit, " there 

IS NO GETTING A SHILLING FOR A SIXPENCE." 
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THE CONSCRIPT. 

It was a mild spring afternoon, with balmy 
breezes coming from distant fields to shut in 
Paris streets. Flowers bloomed in window 
pots, and birds twittered and sang in cages ; 
the sky was blue, with a sprinkling of soft 
white fleecy clouds, and though there was not 
much of it to be seen from La Rue des Perches, 
— it exists no longer, if indeed it ever existed 
under that name, — though, if you stood in the 
very centre of that street and looked up, you 
could only see a strip of azure with the un- 
even outline of dark and dingy roofs on either 
side, yet even that glimpse of sky was so 
cheering and so blue that it was enough to 
make your heart light for many a day. Anti- 
quity has a charm of its own, but old as the 
Rue des Perches was, we can scarcely say that 
we regret it now it is gone. It was a long 
tortuous street, with shops like dens, and tall 
wretched-looking houses and alleys, which 
timid people would not have liked to enter. 
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Yet it was not a populous street — quite the 
reverse ; it was rather quiet and lonely-looking, 
for, above all, it looked poor, and the really 
poor place is not that where a great many 
people live, but that where no one can live. 

At the poorest and loneliest end of the Rue 
des Perches there stood a very small and dark 
fruiterer's shop. A few withered cabbages and 
some stale fruit placed at the door made a 
melancholy show, and on the shelves within 
were symmetrically arranged baskets, which, 
though kindly supposed by customers to con- 
tain something, w^ere in reality quite empty. 

Mathieu Giraud, Fruitier, 

was written in large and half-effaced white 
letters above the door of this humble abode, 
and the very beauty of the spring day only 
made the withered cabbages, the stale fruit, 
and the dark shop, look more miserable. 

There was no one in that shop ; but in a 
small back room bevond it two women were 
seated. They spoke but little, and busily 
plied their needles, though one of them occa- 
sionally glanced towards the shop, as if ex- 
pecting some customer to enter ; but the pre- 
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caution was needless : it remained vacant ; 
and at every glance the woman sighed, and 
once more resumed her work. The back 
room was small, and almost bare. A dingy 
bed, half hidden in a recess, a table, and a few 
chairs of painted deal, were all the furniture it 
contained. It was dark, moreover, as all 
back rooms have been from time immemorial, 
and the dull glimmering light which streamed 
from the high narrow window appeared to in- 
crease rather than diminish the natural gloom 
of the place. The two women were seated 
near the light, which fell full upon them. 
They were both somewhat advanced in years ; 
and their pale and wrinkled features bespoke 
a life of poverty and care. They were sisters, 
but, notwithstanding their relationship, very 
different in temper and personal appearance. 
Antoinette Giraud, the fruiterer's wife, was 
tall and thin, a simple, meek-looking woman, 
long accustomed to misfortune, to which she 
had at length submitted with a kind of in- 
difference, proceeding more from a broken 
spirit than from resignation. Ma tante Anne, 
or Aimt Anne, the name under which her 
sister was generally known, was, on the con- 
trary, a brisk little creature, full of spirit and 
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fire, with many mysterious \vinks, and nods, 
and prophetic hints, which it was not given to 
everybody to miderstand. She was a firm 
believer in dreams, and held cards, as a means 
of divination, in great reverence : indeed she 
trusted to them, and her nightly visions, in 
almost every important occurrence of her Ufe ; 
and, notwithstanding her repeated failures, 
held her faith in them unchanged. It might, 
indeed, have been supposed that Anne lived 
for the mere purpose of dreaming. As she 
had never been married — ^her unlucky dreams 
having, she said, always come in the way just 
as she was on the point of contracting a 
matrimonial engagement — she had for many 
years resided with her sister Antoinette ; thus, 
however, escaping only a few of the cares of 
matrimony. The two females had been for 
some time sewing in silence, when Antoinette, 
pausing in her work, suddenly observed in a 
melancholy tone : 

*** No, no, I have no hope, Anne ; my poor 
Jean will not get a good number. His father 
and I have always been unlucky, and we shall 
be so to the end." And the old woman 
shook her head despondingly. 

^' Ha ! Antoinette," replied Anne, with 
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mysterious solemnity, " if Jean had only 
listened to me he would have consulted Made- 
moiselle Lenormand before she died, and then 
we should have known what number he was 
to get, and whether he was to be a soldier or 
not. But no ; he always said it was throwing 
away money. Young people don't believe in 
anything now-a-days." Aud Anne shook her 
gray head even more sadly than her sister. 

" If I were only dead, they could not take 
Jean from you," said a low broken voice, 
which proceeded from the bed in the recess. 

" Did you speak, Mathieu ? " inquired 
Antoinette, going up to the couch of her para- 
lysed husband. 

" Ay, ay," he muttered, without making a 
direct reply, " Heaven help us ; our poor Jean 
has no chance." 

" Ay, he has no chance," sadly repeated his 
wife, resuming her seat. 

Mathieu and Antoinette Giraud had been 
married for many years, and had begun their 
wedded life with every prospect of happiness. 
In one sense they had indeed been perfectly 
happy; but so far as worldly matters were 
concerned, they had had to endure all the 
trials of poverty and misfortune combined. 
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After struggling for some time against the 
difficulties which surrounded them, they had 
at last been obliged to give in, and leave their 
neat and comfortable fruiterer's shop in the 
Rue St Honor^ for one in the centre of the 
city. Scarcely had they removed to their new 
lodgings, when Mathieu became paralysed. 
This unhappy event cast upon his wife the sole 
burden of attending to the shop and support- 
ing the family. To this task, notwithstanding 
her strenuous efforts, Antoinette would have 
proved wholly inefficient, but for the aid she 
received from her only son, then a youth of 
fifteen. Jean Giraud was scarcely out of his 
apprenticeship, though he had the heart and 
courage of a man; he was a locksmith by 
trade, but, on account of his youth, he did not 
earn, with all his industry, more than a few 
francs a week. On this scanty sum, and the 
little that Antoinette and Anne made by their 
sales in the shop, and their exertions in the 
shape of needlework, the whole family con- 
trived to live : no easy task, considering that 
old Mathieus illness was very expensive. 
Still, they did live, and, as Antoinette often 
proudly observed, "without owing a single 
sou to anybody." 
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The French working-classes have, generally 
speaking, a deep and wholesome horror of 
debt. 

As Jean grew older, his earnings increased, 
and some comfort began to reign in the little 
family. A few hundred francs even went to 
the savings' bank ; but this was only a provi- 
sion for the approaching time when Jean 
would probably be snatched from his parents 
to enter the army, according to the laws of 
the French conscription. The fated epoch 
had now arrived : Jean was twenty-one ; and 
on the next day he was, with the other youths 
of the neighbourhood, to proceed to the 
Mairie ; and there, in the presence of the 
mayor, to draw forth from an urn a roll of 
paper on which a number was inscribed. If 
the number was a low one, such as 12, 25, or 
even 40 or 50, Jean Giraud must bid his pa- 
rents farewell, and become a soldier ; but if it 
was a high one, as, for instance, 80, 90, or 
100, there was little or no chance of his being 
ever called upon to fight for his country, and 
he might quietly remain at home. Had he, 
moreover, been a widow's son, or afflicted with 
any awkward deformity, this would have suf- 
ficed, whatever number he drew, to exclude him 
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from the service. This was why Mathieu, re- 
gretting his own useless Ufe, observed, with a 
groan, that his poor Jean had no chance ; 
whilst Antoinette, thinking of her son's mus- 
cular and well-knit frame, echoed with a sigh, 
" Ay, he has no chance/* 

A melancholy silence had followed these 
last words, and Antoinette was in the shop at- 
tending on a customer, when Ma tante Anne 
mysteriously drew a pack of cards from her 
pocket, and muttering to herself, began deal- 
ing them out, and spreading them on the table 
before her. For some time she eyed the cards 
with apparent satisfaction 

" All goes on well, Antoinette," she eagerly 
said, addressing her sister, who now came in 
from the shop : " just look : here is an ace of 
diamonds, which signifies good news ; then 
here are plenty of clubs, which mean money ; 
and now see if the card I am going to turn up 
is not a good one ? " 

As she spoke she laid the ace of spades 
upon the table. " Oh ! " she cried in conster- 
nation, " the ace of spades ! Why, I can 
have no hope after this ! But 'tis all of a 
piece. I dreamt of a rat last night. Ah ! 
poor Jean, all is ruined ; the ace of spades ! " 
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and she rocked herself in her chair with every 
token of despair. 

" What ! has anything happened to Jean ? " 
inquired a low and tremulous voice behind. 

Anne and Antoinette both turned round 
somewhat hastily ; but more, however, to 
greet the new-comer than to testify their sur- 
prise at her unexpected appearance. 

She who thus anxiously inquired after Jean 
was a pretty brunette, about eighteen, with 
glossy black hair smoothed under her little 
white cap, and very brilliant dark eyes. Her 
dress, though remarkably plain and simple, 
had that indescribable air of neatness which 
characterises the better class of the Parisian 
grisettes, and added even a new charm to her 
attractive little person. Marie, for such was 
the name of the pretty grisette, was a giletihre, 
or waistcoat-maker, and being an excellent work- 
woman, sometimes earned no contemptible sum 
by her industry. She resided in the same 
house with the Girauds, and, if the truth must 
be told, had for the last six months been be- 
trothed to Jean, whose parents loved her al- 
most as tenderly as the young man himself. 
Marie of course took great interest in the 
question of Jean's coming fate, as the two 
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lovers had agreed to postpone their marriage 
until all was oven If he was so fortunate as 
to draw a good number, the wedding was to 
take place in less than a twelvemonth ; if, on 
the contrary, he became a soldier, Jean and 
Marie would have to wait eight years for the 
fulj&lment of their happiness. 

Marie's spirits were not cast down by this 
alternative. She was an orphan, and had been 
early taught self-reliance and trust in Provi- 
dence. Hope had indeed become so habitual 
to her, that she would have indulged in it 
even under desperate circumstances. In this 
disposition she was upheld not only by the 
buoyancy of youth, but also by her natural 
good sense, which led her to contemplate even 
misfortune under its most advantageous as- 
pect. Besides, as she sometimes philosophi- 
cally observed, " God was for all ; for both 
rich and poor." It must, however, be con- 
fessed that, notwithstanding her philosophy, 
Marie felt no little anxiety to know the result 
of Jean's trial on the next day. Eight years 
was a long period to pass without perhaps 
seeing him more than once or twice ! And 
even less selfish considerations led her to fear 
this result when she reflected on the unhappy 
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condition to which his absence would reduce 
his parents. As she entered the back room 
on this evening, and heard Aunt Anne men- 
tion the name of her betrothed in a tone of 
despair, Marie, therefore, felt some uneasiness ; 
and receiving no reply to her first question, 
she anxiously repeated, " Has anything hap- 
pened to Jean ? '' 

" No, Marie," sadly replied Antoinette ; 
" 'tis only the old story : to-morrow is the 
day/' 

" Ay, to-morrow is the day," sorrowfully 
echoed Anne ; " and depend upon it poor 
Jean will go. I did not turn up an ace of 
spades, or dream of a rat, for nothing," 

" Oh ! is that all ? " said Marie, somewhat 
relieved ; " he has still a chance, I hope." 

" A chance ! " doubtfully answered Antoi- 
nette; "have we not always been unlucky? 
No, no, we have no chance. If even Jean 
was lame, or wanted a few teeth, or — " 

" Well," interrupted Marie, laughing in 
spite of her real grief, " I am not sorry, for my 
part, that he is not exactly as you would wish 
him to be. But," added she, more gravely, 
"you must not get into low spirits, Madame 
Giraud ; though you have not been very 
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happy as yet, it is true, still a day comes at 
last for the poor as well as for the rich." 

Here Mathieu sighed audibly, and Marie 
approached the old man's bed. 

^* How are you this evening, Monsieur 
Giraud ? " said she, gently. 

Mathieu gazed on her tenderly, but made 
no reply. He had known and loved Marie 
for years ; for when he first fell ill, his wife 
and sister-in-law being sometimes compelled 
to leave him albne, the young waistcoat-maker 
would then come and sit by his bedside with 
her work, cheering him with her pleasant 
laugh and merry song. It is indeed quite 
characteristic of the grisette that she always 
sings, and she has even prettily and poetically 
been called '* the lark of Paris." Never, sure- 
ly, was there a merrier lark than Marie. From 
staying occasionally near the old man, she at 
last came to spend with him a few hours 
every day ; this was mostly in the evening 
time, when Jean came honjie from work. The 
young man would then sit at the head of his 
father s bed, whilst Marie was working at the 
foot. It was thus their courtship began, to 
the great delight of old Mathieu, who was 
never happier than when he could thus see 
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them together, and who now dwelt with bitter 
grief on their approaching separation. 

** If I were dead/* said he, sadly gazing 
upon her, " you could be his wife.'* 

Marie's eyes filled with tears ; but striving 
to hide her feelings, she observed with appar- 
ent cheerfidness : " And why not whilst you 
are alive, Monsieur Giraud ? " 

" Because Jean will have a bad number," 
replied the old man, in the same desponding 
tone. 

" Well, really," exclaimed Marie, with some 
impatience, " you all seem quite determined 
that it should be so. Aimt Anne has turned 
up an ace of spades, and of course Jean must 
be a soldier ; Madame Giraud says that she is 
poor and unlucky, and that there is no chance 
for him ; and even you. Father Giraud," she 
added in her most caressing yet reproachful 
tone — " even you must needs put in that, if 
you were dead, I should be his wife ! Really 
this is too bad. I came here to seek for a 
little comfort, and not only find none for my- 
self, but cannot even afford any. I suppose," 
she pettishly continued, " Jean will be as bad 
as the rest of you when he comes home." 

As she spoke thus, the door leading from 
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the shop to the back room opened, and Jean 
entered. 

Jean Giraud was, indeed, as his mother had 
averred, not so fortunate as to be afflicted with 
any personal deformity. Far from it. He 
was tall, well-made, and good-looking ; and 
his curly chestnut hair, dark blue eyes, and 
fresh colour, proclaimed him to belong to the 
real Frank race of his country. But on this 
evening a cloud sat on his usually open brow, 
and notwithstanding his efforts to conceal his 
feehngs, the restless glance of his eye, and the 
occasional nervous twiching of his lips, betray- 
ed his secret anxiety. Jean Giraud was as 
much of a hero as any of his countrymen ; he 
certainly was not of a timid disposition, and 
personal apprehensions had nothing to do with 
his present feehngs. His only thoughts were 
for his parents. What were they to do when 
he was gone ? Who was to support them in 
their present helpless condition? For An- 
toinette and her sister earned very Uttle, and 
what the shop brought in was barely sufficient 
to pay the rent and taxes. Jean's mind 
brooded on these thoughts until he was well- 
nigh distracted. Though he loved Marie most 
tenderly, still it was not the prospect of part- 
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ing from her that now saddened him : she was 
eighteen, and he twenty-one ; they were both 
yomig, and might wait even eight years and 
yet be happy. But his parents ! he strove 
to think no more of the subject, but in vain. 

As he entered the back room where the 
Uttle family and his betrothed were seated to- 
gether, Jean, however, endeavoured to assume 
something Uke cheerfiihiess. He whistled a 
tune with even more than usual glee, bade 
Marie good-evening with a merry joke, and, 
sitting down at the head of his father's bed, 
declared he had never been so hungry for 
supper. Antoinette rose silently, and, as- 
sisted by Marie, began laying the things on 
the table. The supper was a frugal one, con- 
sisting merely of some bread, cheese, and 
wine. They all sat down to it in silence, Jean 
in vain endeavouring to appear cheerful, in 
order to induce his mother and aunt to imitate 
his example. Scarcely was the meal over, 
when Antoinette, overcome by her feelings, 
burst into tears. 

" Why, maman, what is the matter ? " ex- 
claimed her son with astonishment. 

" Ah, Jean ! what were you whisthng ? " 
she sorrowfully repUed. 
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Jean started, for he had been humming the 
tune of the Parisienne, a favourite miUtary 
song. 

" Ay, ay," said Anne, mystically shaking 
her head, " 'tis only another token. I did not 
turn up the ace of spades for nothing." 

** Well, and let us suppose, after all, that he 
should get a bad niunber," resolutely observed 
Marie, " he wiU not die for it — nor shall we, 
T hope. I know what you are going to say, 
Jean," she quickly added, noticing her be- 
trothed's sorrowful look as it rested on his 
mother ; " but I feel very dull in my room up 
stairs ; what if, when you are gone, I should 
lodge here ? Madame Giraud could take care 
of my money for me, and I am sure that 
would be a great reUef ; for though I do not 
earn much, still sometimes I don't know what 
to do with it, httle as it is." 

" Marie ! " exclaimed Jean, in an agitated 
tone. 

" I won't be interrupted," peremptorily said 
his betrothed ; " besides. Monsieur Jean, this 
does not concern you, for it is all to be whilst 
you are away : your only business will be to 
write us such amusing letters as may make us 
laugh heartily." 
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" And if he goes to Algeria ? " observed his 
mother, in a faltering tone. 

" Well," replied Marie, with a faint attempt 
to smile, " he will perhaps catch Abd-el-Kader, 
and become marshal of France." But unable 
to control her emotion any longer, she buried 
her face in her hands, and fairly burst into 
tears. 

" Marie ! " cried Jean, reproachfully, — but 
he also could get no further ; and leaning his 
brow upon his hand, he looked very fixedly at 
the table. 

" Well, well," said Marie, after a brief though 
sad pause, " all is not desperate yet. God is 
for the poor as well as for the rich, and perhaps 
He will leave us Jean." 

The next morning was as bright and fair a 
one as was ever seen in spring, and the sun 
shone quite merrily into Madame Giraud's 
shop, where, with Ma tante Anne, Antoinette 
was engaged in arranging everything, though 
the thoughts of both were certainly but little 
engrossed by their mutual occupation. 

" Antoinette ! " suddenly said Anne, " do 
you know what I dreamed of last night ? " 

" No," replied her sister, slightly starting ; 
" what was it about, Anne ? " 
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" I dreamed that Jean had a black spot on 
his forehead." 

" Well, and what does that mean ? '' 

" That means that he will have a bad nmn- 
ber." 

" Heaven have mercy upon us ! " sorrowfully 
observed Antoinette ; " but perhaps, sister, you 
are mistaken ? " 

" Mistaken!" echoed Anne, with imdisguised 
wonder; "would indeed I were; but you 
know, Antoinette, I was never mistaken yet in 
a dream ; besides," she muttered to herself, " I 
shall try the cards by and by, and then we shall 
know all about it." 

" Hush ! " said Antoinette, " here is Jean ; 
it is of no use to sadden the poor fellow." 

Jean indeed entered the shop dressed, and, 
as his poor mother declared, with a faint at- 
tempt to smile, quite spruce. Though not 
looking particularly merry, he did not seem to 
be very sad ; he was calm and composed ; for 
if he felt acutely, still his pride would not allow 
him to betray any unbecoming emotion in the 
presence of his comrades who were to accom- 
pany him to the Mairie. After greeting his 
mother and aunt, Jean entered the back room, 
and sat down by his father s bedside. The old 
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man was asleep, but he soon awoke ; and taking 
his son's hand between his own, gazed upon 
him with melancholy tenderness. 

" Jean, my boy," said he, in a low tremulous 
voice, " think of your poor father whilst you 
are away, and of your mother too ; perhaps 
you will never see them again. Ah ! this will 
be a sore blow to Antoinette," he added, in a 
mournful tone. 

Jean rose, and walked about the room : all 
this was truly hard to bear. 

He found it harder still when he sat down to 
breakfast between his mother and Marie, whose 
red eyes and pale cheeks testified that she had 
spent a sleepless night. The meal was a silent 
one, but it was nearly concluded when Anne 
entered the room. She was more than usually 
grave, and shook her head in a most prophetic 
and Sibyl-Uke manner. " What is the matter, 
Anne ? " tremulously inquired Antoinette. 

" I have just been dealing out the cards in 
my room." 

"Well," anxiously said the poor mother, 
" what about Jean ? " 

" I have seen the number he is to get." 

" Ah ! which is it ? " eagerly asked Madame 
Giraud. 
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" Jean will get number 27," replied Anne, 
solemnly. 

" A bad nmnber ! " faintly echoed Antoi- 
nette. 

" Maman," almost angrily exclaimed Jean, 
" can anything so foolish affect you thus ? " 

" Foolish ! " cried Anne, indignantly ; " ha ! 
young people don't believe in anything now-a- 
days. I only grieve for you, Jean, that I 
am in the right; would indeed I were 
wrong, and that you were not to get that 
ugly number 27 ! " 

Jean knew his aunt's obstinacy on this 
head, and, unwilling to irritate her uselessly, 
he dropped the subject. 

When the breakfast was over — and a 
cheerless one it was — all arose, for it was 
time for Jean to depart. He first went to 
his father's bedside. Old Mathieu caused 
himself to be raised on his couch, and in a 
low broken tone muttered a heartfelt bene- 
diction over his son, whilst the weeping 
Antoinette stood near him. From his parents 
Jean turned to Aunt Anne, who very af- 
fectionately embraced him, but muttered 
something at the same time about his un- 
fortunate incredulity, and number 27. Marie 
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alone seemed collected and calm, and though 
she was sad, a smile of hope played around 
her lips. 

** Be of good cheer, Jean," said she, 
giving him her hand : " God is for us all, 
for the poor and the rich. Be of good 
cheer; should even the worst happen, we 
will strive to bear it patiently." 

Jean gazed affectionately on his betrothed, 
and once more embracing his weeping mother, 
precipitately left the house, not daring to 
trust himself with a look behind. 

We will not endeavour to describe the 
hours of anxious expectation that followed — 
hours that actually seemed days, so slowly 
and tediously did they drag along. Antoi- 
nette, under pretence of seeing to the shop, 
was constantly looking in the street for 
Jean; whilst Anne every quarter of an hour 
went up-stairs to her room with a myste- 
rious look, and came down again with a 
clouded brow and ominous glance. The 
infection seemed to have caught Marie her- 
self; for though she sat with her work near 
Mathieu's bed, the old man sadly remarked 
that her needle often flagged, and, for the 
first time since many days, that she had 
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no merry song to cheer him. Then there 
were two or three old neighbours who oc- 
casionafly peeped in and out with wo-begone 
features, holding mysterious conferences with 
Aunt Anne, and startling her poor sister by 
dismal tales of many a young and handsome 
conscript whom they had known, and who 
had fallen, poor fellow, in his first battle. 
In short, they were all as comfortably miser- 
able as they could be, when Marie, unable 
to bear her impatience any longer, left her 
work, and going to the shop-door, looked 
out into the street. It was vacant, and no 
token of Jean was to be seen. With a 
sigh she once more entered the back room ; 
she had scarcely, however, reached the thres- 
hold, when she suddenly paused, and turned 
pale ; a loud shout had echoed at the furthest 
end of the street. 

" The conscripts ! " said Antoinette, in a 
low tone. 

" So soon ! " answered Marie, with seem- 
ing indiflFerence ; " don't you think it may 
be something else ? " 

" No, no," repUed Antoinette, in a fever- 
ish voice; "it is the conscripts; I hear their 
music." 
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The merry sounds of a fiddle might, in- 
deed, as she spoke, be heard at the end of 
the street. Supported by Marie, for she 
was nearly overcome with emotion, and fol- 
lowed by her sister, the poor mother pro- 
ceeded to' the front door, whilst Mathieu 
prayed fervently in his bed. 

When they looked out, the conscripts still 
stood somewhat far down in the street. 
Their hats were ornamented with tricoloured 
favours, and the number each had drawn, 
whether good or bad, was fixed in his hat- 
band, and visible even at a distance. But 
Antoinette and Marie vainly strove to dis- 
tinguish Jean in the crowd. 

** I see him ! " at length cried Marie, turn- 
ing pale. 

" Ha ! where is he ? what is his number ? " 
simultaneously exclaimed the two sisters, less 
clear-sighted than their young companion. 

" There — ^there beyond : he looks round 
this way; but I can see nothing of his 
number." 

" Ay, ay, I see him now," eagerly remarked 
Aunt Anne; "and alas! poor boy, I can 
see his number too. Ah ! I knew it — 27! " 

" It is not 27," hastily observed Marie ; 
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"for see, Annt Anne, Jean holds up his hat 
for us to see it ; the number begins with 
a one, and then there is a nought." 

" Ay, ten," said Anne ; " worse still than . 
37 ; 1 knew it was a bad one." 

^ No, it is not ten,*' continued Marie, in 
a tone tremulous with emotion ; " there is 
another nought — it is a hundred ; " and 
falling down on a chair, she burst into 
tears, whilst Jean rushed into the shop, 
waving his hat with triumph. 

We will not endeavour to describe the 
scene that followed — Old Mathieu's joy, An- 
toinette s silent rapture, and Marie's bright 
smiles. Aunt Anne, though greatly delighted, 
was very much surprised : both her dreams 
and cards had for once signally failed. As 
for the dream, it was, she averred, quite 
her own mistake, for evidently the spot on 
Jean's forehead meant nothing: it should 
have been on his hat, to prove at all sig- 
nificant ! Then she had most probably mis- 
dealt the cards; such an error could never 
otherwise have happened — ^nay, she even re- 
collected something about a hundred ! Fur- 
ther than this Aunt Anne would never yield 
when remonstrated with on this subject. 
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It is, however, worthy of remark, that her 
faith in dreams and cards seemed rather 
shaken, as she henceforth indulged in much 
less speculation concerning them than she 
had formerly been in the habit of doing. 
As for the old neighbours, they were very 
much pleased, but not so much surprised; 
they were almost certain all would turn out 
well, but had not said so, lest they should 
excite expectations that might be deceived. 
But to return to the conscript and his 
family. 

The day was spent by them in much happi- 
ness ; indeed there was almost too much of 
this quality in it. The event was so dehght- 
ful, so unexpected, so everything that was 
pleasant, that Antoinette, Anne, Marie, and 
Jean were quite bewildered. Mathieu seemed 
alone a little sensible. Towards evening they 
had, however, grown calmer, and after supper, 
sat up to make plans for the future — the only 
apparent consequence of which was, their 
separating very late. When Marie at length 
rose to depart, and bent over Mathieu to bid 
him good-night, she could not resist the 
temptation of whispering to him — "Well, 
Pather Giraud, do you wish to die now ? " 
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" No, Marie," said he, gazing on her af- 
fectionately ; " no, not yet." 

**And you, Madame Giraud," playfully 
said the young girl, turning towards Antoi- 
nette, " don't you think we poor folks are 
sometimes as happy as the rich, if not a 
great deal more so ? " 

" Ay, and ten times as happy," warmly 
replied Antoinette, who was now quite merry. 

" No, not ten times," smilingly observed 
Marie ; ''for you know God watches over 
both rich and poor." 

The sequel need scarcely be told. In 
less than a year Jean and Marie were mar- 
ried, and old Mathieu, though still paralysed, 
declared himself so happy at the event, 
that he expressed his readiness to die ; which 
has not, however, prevented him from Kving 
ever since, and repeating the same wish on 
the birth of his son's first child, which, be- 
ing a girl, will give its parents no uneasi- 
ness on the subject of the conscription. 
Jean and Marie have not grown very rich, 
but they have left the Rue des Perches, for 
a pleasant airy street in the suburbs, and 
a fresh green-shop, where the cabbages 
are never withered, and which is so fre- 
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quently visited by the children of the neigh- 
bourhood, that no fruit grows stale in it. 
Antoinette superintends the general concerns 
of the house, Anne has taken charge of the 
little Marie, whose horoscope she persists 
in formally drawing on every anniversary of 
her birthday. Jean attends to his work ; 
and Marie, though she still contrives to 
earn a few francs with her waistcoats, at- 
tends to the shop, and, as old Mathieu 
declares, gladdens the whole place with her 
merry song. " And yet," as she often ob- 
serves, "how strange that all this happiness 
should have depended on one insignificant 
little number ! " It is true Marie generally 
closes this philosophical remark by quoting 
her favourite saying ; but it is, we hope, too 
well impressed on the mind of the reader to 
require repetition. 
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GAIETY AND GLOOM. 

Amono the passengers on board a steamer 
which one morning left Dover for Calais, was 
a young Englishman of somewhat fashionable 
appearance, who seemed to shun as far as 
possible all contact with his fellow-travellers : 
wrapped up in mysterious silence, he proceeded, 
on landing, by the first diUgence which depart- 
ed for Paris. All we have to say concerns this 
young gentleman, and we may as well tell his 
history at once. 

Frank Marlow was the son of a respectable 
London merchant, who had given him an edu- 
cation at Eton, which fully qualified him in 
that very easy art— the art of spending. To 
do justice to Frank Marlow, he took very 
kindly to this piece of ingenuity. In little 
more than two years after the old gentleman's 
death, he had got through his handsome 
patrimony ; a mere wreck was all that remain- 
ed ; and here he was, a self-exiled man, seeking 
for oblivion in the obscurities of Paris. 
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Like most persons who have gone through 
a fortune, Prank was full of terrible notions 
about the rapacity of mankind. He had been 
cruelly used by his so-called friends. The 

world was all a mass of deceit. " Vanitv of 

t/ 

vanities, all is vanity," was his song, and a 
very appropriate song, too, for all exhausted 
prodigals to sing. Frank, at eight-and-twenty, 
w^as a gloomy misanthrope, a hater of every- 
body ; though there was only one man on the 
wide earth whom he should have despised, and 
that was himself. 

Prank sought oblivion. He wanted to live 
no one knew where ; and the more obscurely 
he could hide himself, he thought he should 
be the happier. Several lodgings were tried 
in Paris, but they proved too garish and cheer- 
ful. In one house he heard the sound of a 
flageolet, which was enough. Horrid, deceit- 
ful villains — all bad people are merry! At 
length he fell upon a lodging quite to his fancy. 
It was on a fourth floor of a tall old-fashioned 
building — so exceedingly tall and narrow, that 
it seemed as if it had been squeezed out of 
shape by the houses which leant upon it. 
This imcomfortable-looking tenement was situ- 
ated in a dull, narrow street, into which very 
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little Sim ever shone. It had the air of a 
great, long grave ; just the kind of abode for 
people who take a fancy to be miserable. 

Satisfactory as the new lodging was in many 
respects, a day or two's experience showed the 
morose young Englishman that, if he wanted 
to be perfectly beyond the reach of gaiety, 
Paris was the worst place in the world to 
which he could have come. The landladv, 
Madame Bernard, was an exceedingly merry, 
sweet-tempered person. As the wife of an 
operative locksmith, who did not enjoy good 
health, the mother of several children, the pro- 
tector of a poor orphan niece, Adele, and the 
mistress of a very limited accommodation, she 
may be supposed to have had some tolerable 
reasons for being careworn ; but not all these 
things, nor the gloomy, gravelike street in 
which she lived, could force a sigh from her 
bosom. She was always as bright as a streak 
of sunshine. While toiling in her little den of 
a kitchen, whose only light was that of a 
sepulchral-looking lamp, the Frenchwoman 
was as blithe as any uncaged lark. 

It was perhaps because Frank did not see 
much of this gaiety that he did not feel 
seriously distressed about it. His interviews 
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with Madame were few and short. Her prin- 
cipal visit was to kindle his fire, and serve his 
coffee in the morning ; and on such occasions 
she used to launch out a little in the way of 
gossip, beheving, kind soul,^ that Monsieur had 
some great grief which needed to be assuaged 
by conversation. Among other subjects on 
which she expatiated was that of neighbours — 
a fruitful one to landladies all the world over. 
In spite of himself, Frank found that Madame 
Bernard's gossip was worth listening to, for it 
gave a sort of insight into human nature. 

First on the good dame's list came a myste- 
rious couple. Monsieur and Madame Dezille, 
who seemed to live in a pinched kind of a 
way. Madame was a tall, pale, melancholy- 
looking woman, who appeared to carry in her 
mind some ponderous secret, and was always 
embroidering purses. Her husband was a 
comical-looking little man, who was never seen 
but in a long great-coat, that fell down to his 
heels. The most incomprehensible thing about 
him, however, was his practice of remaining 
at home all day, and his going out at night, 
and never returning till past two in the 
moniing, to the great wrath of the portress, 
who, out of pure spite, averred that he was a 
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mouehard^ or secret spy of the police. She 
even once called him so to his face ; but Mon- 
sieur Dezille, far from making any contradictory 
reply calculated to enlighten her on the subject, 
listened to her with provoking complacency, 
and quietly bidding her good-morning, walked 
up-stairs. 

The great secret at length came out. It 
was discovered, to the satisfaction of the port- 
ress and her lodgers, that Monsieur Dezille 
repaired every evening to a pubhc ball behind 
the Palais Royal, where his office consisted in 
taking care of the canes and umbrellas belong- 
ing to the dancers, for which dignified occu- 
pation he received the munificent salary of 
sixty francs (about £2 8«.) a-month, as long 
as the ball was open — that is to say, during 
the winter season only. How he and his wife 
lived throughout the remainder of the year 
was more than any one could tell. From the 
moment that these circumstances were known 
to them, the portress and lodgers ceased to 
interest themselves any further in the fate of 
the humble pair ; but Marlow observed — and 
the trait impressed him with a favourable 
opinion of her character — that whereas Ma- 
dame Bernard had formerly looked with a 
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suspicious eye on her neighbours, she now no 
sooner knew them to be honest, though poor, 
than she immediately gave them tokens of her 
good-will, by numerous little attentions she 
had formerly neglected to pay. 

Somehow or other — ^perhaps because they 
instinctively saw the truth and simplicity of 
her character — the shy and proud couple grew 
more condescending; and though evidently 
superior, in education at least, to the locksmith 
and his wife, they freely conversed with them, 
until they at last came to be on very amicable 
terms together. And then, but not till then, 
did Madame Dezille confide to her simple, 
good-natured friend the secret which weighed 
on her soul. " Monsieur Dezille " — she scorn- 
ed the vulgar term of her husband — " was not 
merely what he seemed to be : he was more — 
he was a poet and an author." Madame 
Bernard heard with silent awe. " Like that 
of other great men, his life had been a perfect 
romance. He was the god-son of a reigning 
potentate — a German one," added Madame 
Dezille, with strong emphasis, " whose valet 
his father had been for many years whilst he 
was exiled in Prance by his rebellious subjects." 

Then followed a thrilling narrative of per- 
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secutions, imprisonments in deep dungeons, 
and hair-breadth escapes over high castle walls, 
all of which had been endured and effected bv 
Monsieur Dezille in foreign lands, through the 
enmity of his unnatural god-father, whom he 
had unluckily offended ; until, after innumer- 
able difficulties, he succeeded in reaching his 
native country, where, like another Othello, he 
won his Desdemona by the history of the 
sufferings his youth had undergone. All this 
Madame Bernard, good, simple soul, heard 
with reverent belief. Indeed it is very proba- 
ble that it was abnost all true ; and, far from 
diminishing or abridging the narrative, which 
she the very next day repeated to Marlow, she 
rather increased its bulk by a few additional 
embellishments of her own, which she very 
innocently and unconsciously bestowed on 
Monsieur Dezille's adventures. 

The occpuier of the third apartment on the 
landing was a morose, surly old bachelor, 
named Ricord, whom everybody dishked — even 
the kind Madame Bernard, if indeed she ever 
disliked anybody — and who played on an old 
fiddle, as cross and croaking as himself. It 
was some time before Marlow discovered this 
circumstance ; and even when it became known 
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to him, he was reconciled to it by the character 
of the musician, which, as described by Ma- 
dame Bernard, who had learned it from the 
portress, was anything but cheerful or lively. 

Several months passed away, during which 
Marlow, whose only amusement was listening 
to Madame Bernard's morning conversation, 
felt very dull, yet nevertheless persisted in his 
misanthropic mode of existence. One cold 
winter's day, when he was as usual poring 
over the "Journal des D^ats," and occa- 
sionally listening to his landlady, he gradually 
drew away his attention from the newspaper 
to bestow it on Madame Bernard. She was 
talking of Monsieur and Madame Dezille with 
more than customary animation. 

" Yes, sir," she continued, for she had been 
speaking for some time, " I met Madame 
Dezille on the stairs last night, and she told 
me everything about it. Monsieur Dezille 
has just finished a superhe comedy, all about 
kings and queens. Monsieur," addressing 
Marlow, " has heard, I suppose, that his 
father was valet to a German sovereign, so 
that he of course knows everything about, 
these great people ; and his god-father, with 
all the princes and princesses, are to be in it ; 
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and when it is acted, it will create little less 
than a revolution in Germany ; for Madame 
Dezille says that when he read it to her, it 
made her hair stand all on end, it was so 
awful. But what shows, moreover, that it is 
certainly a good comedy is, that Monsieur 
Dezille, after treating all his friends and com- 
rades of the ball-room where he goes in the 
evening, read it to them, and could scarcely 
go on with it for their applause. Indeed they 
all to a man declared that the director of the 
Theatre Fran^ais would be astonished to hear 
it ; that it would be one of the fine plays of 
the classic boards ; and so delighted were 
they, and so heartily did they drink his health, 
that Madame Dezille, poor woman, sighed and 
turned up her eyes whilst she was telling me 
about it. So I spoke to Bernard this morn- 
ing, and we agreed to ask Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Dezille to come and spend the evening 
with us, and be merry. We shall have some 
cider, with roasted chestnuts and pancakes, 
and Monsieur Dezille has promised to read 
his comedy. Perhaps," continued Madame 
Bernard, with an insinuating smile, " Monsieur 
would like to hear the comedy ? I am sure 
we shodid be very happy—" But here the 
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gloom that suddenly gathered over Marlow's 
features as she spoke, warned her that this 
was dangerous ground, so, correcting herself, 
she hastily added, " But I suppose Monsieur 
does not much care about such things ? " 

It was not, however, at her presumption 
that Marlow felt incensed ; he had too much 
good sense to take in ill part an offer he knew 
to be kindly meant ; but his misanthropical 
notions were terribly shocked to perceive that 
his landlady and her husband — a locksmith 
too — were going to indulge themselves in a 
party, one of those dangerous and pernicious 
amusements which had ruined him, " and will 
ruin many more," he bitterly thought, 
"whilst the love of luxury and ostentation 
are to be found upon earth. Ay," he con- 
tinued in a thoughtful mood, " I see it all even 
now : these people are as credulous and 
simple as their neighbours are knowing and 
selfish; they will allow themselves to be 
duped and flattered; the parties will be re- 
newed, always of course at their expense, until 
they have nothing more to bestow. They 
will then be laughed at for their pains; the 
husband, disgusted with his comfortless home 
and his wife's ill temper, will become a drunk- 
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ard; and as for the poor children, beggary 
and starvation await them." 

'* Will Monsieur be at home this evening? " 
inquired the cheerful voice of Madame 
Bernard. 

" No ; I am going out for the day," 
abruptly replied Marlow. 

" Must I keep Monsieur's fire in ? " she 
continued, with unalterable good-humoiu*. 

This time Marlow answered in a milder 
tone, that she need not take the trouble, as he 
would not come home till late in the evening. 

The day was fine and frosty, so our hero 
immediately sallied out, fully determined not 
to return until Monsieur and Madame Dezille 
and the comedy were all fairly despatched. 
He took a long walk ; but as, after all, the 
day was not yet half spent, he resolved to call 
upon the only acquaintance he had formed in 
Paris. His friend lived far away; Marlow 
did not reach his dweUing till dusk, and, as 
ill luck would have it, did not find him within. 
In a rather sulky mood, he now resolved to go 
home; but as though to increase his ill- 
humour, there came on a thaw, accompanied 
with a drizzling rain, which promised to last 
for the whole evening. He was unprovided 
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with an umbrella, and could n8l find a single 
cab or omnibus until he was within five 
minutes' walk of the street in which he resided. 
It was nine o'clock when he reached his qtui- 
tri^me etage, thoroughly tired, drenched to the 
skin, and, above all, highly irritated against 
his landlady, to whose unlucky party he as- 
cribed his mishap. 

As he usually left his key in Madame 
Bernard's keeping, he was now obliged to 
knock at her door in order to procure it from 
her. No sooner had he reached the landing, 
than the sounds of several voices within, min- 
gling with occasional bursts of laughter and 
applause, greeted his ear. As his summons 
had evidently not been heard or heeded. Mar- 
low, without further ceremony, entered the 
kitchen, and called out for Madame Bernard ; 
but the good dame, who was busy ftying pan- 
cakes over the stove, — which was so contrived 
that any such simple cookery could easily be 
effected through its means, — apparently did not 
hear him, for she made no reply. Marlow 
impatiently advanced, but paused when he 
reached the glass- door which divided him 
from the dining-room, where all the party 
were assembled ; for, notwithstanding his ill- 
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humour, he was not quite averse to obtain a 
cursory view of Madame Bernard's guests. 
Owing to her accurate description, he soon 
recognised every one of them. 

With the exception of Madame Bernard her- 
seK, and of her niece and the children, who 
were busy roasting chestnuts, they were all 
seated round the table, on which stood an old- 
fashioned lamp, which shed its light around, 
and enabled Marlow to take a full view of their 
countenances. In the most comfortable and 
easy chair, near the warm stove, sat his old 
crabbed neighbour of the fiddle, whom he had 
met once or twice on the staircase. He could 
at first scarcely believe his eyes, and thought 
it must be some error of his ; but a strangely- 
fashioned and antiquated-looking instrument, 
which lay on the table, fully confirmed the fact. 
Madame Dezille, who sat next to him, was as 
usual embroidering a purse ; whilst her hus- 
band, the man of the comedy, with bent brow 
and fierce aspect, read something from a manu- 
script before him ; and to enforce or illustrate 
his meaning, occasionally struck his clenched 
fist on the table, making the wine-glasses and 
the old fiddle itself ring again. The locksmith, 
good man, listened with much gravity and 
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awe; and when he succeeded in catching 
Monsieur Dezille's eye, and saw that it was 
the proper time for him to do so, applauded 
with all his might. Marlow listened in the 
hopes of catching something; but what be- 
tween the hissing of Madame Bernard's pan, 
and his imperfect knowledge of French, he 
could only distinguish the words of " traitor " 
— " perfidious monarch, tremble and fear," 
&c., very frequently repeated. Growing some- 
what impatient, Marlow was on the point of 
enteiing the room, at the imminent risk of de- 
stroying the effect of the best passage in Mon- 
sieur Dezille's play, when the latter, who was 
closely eyeing Madame Bernard's motions, 
hastened to wind up the critical scene with a 
kind of fierce flourish, threw his manuscript on 
the table, and, in the excitement of the moment, 
recklessly swallowed down a burning cake just 
hot from the pan. His kind hostess gazed 
upon him with alarm ; but Monsieur Dezille 
was perfectly cool and composed : it seemed, 
as Madame Bernard afterwards observed, as 
though nothing could have an effect upon him. 
Thinking the moment favourable, Marlow 
now opened the door, and thrusting his head 
into the room, sharply called out : 
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" Madame Bernard." 

"Yes, sir." 

" My key." 

In a moment Madame Bernard was by his 
side, pouring forth excuses for having given 
Monsieur the trouble of coming so far ; " but 
then," she added, apologetically, "I did not 
think Monsieur meant to come home so early. 
However, Monsieur's fire will be ready in two 
minutes ; but bless me ! Monsieur is wet to 
the bone. Will not Monsieur come in and dry 
himself at the stove ? " 

Marlow stiffly thanked her and refused. 

" Indeed, sir, you will take your death of 
cold," persisted Madame Bernard, and she 
added such pressing arguments and entreaties, 
that, wearied at length with her remonstrances, 
and somewhat tempted, too, by the warm 
atmosphere of the room, he consented to enter, 
concluding that he should only stay a few 
minutes after all, and took a seat near the 
stove, upon which Adfele was now warming some 
wine for him, this being, in Madame Bernard's 
estimation, an excellent preservative against 
a cold. The French of every class possess an 
instinctive politeness, which teaches them that 
nothing can be more disagreeable to a stranger 
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than to excite too much observation. Thus on 
this occasion, with whatever real curiosity they 
might have been disposed to eye " the proud 
Enghshman, who spoke to nobody/' Madame 
Bernard's guests showed no token of it ; and 
poUtely making room for Marlow, took as little 
notice of him as possible. 

Everything went on as though he had not 
been there. Two bottles of cider were brought 
out, and uncorked in great ceremony by the 
locksmith, whose health and that of Madame 
Bernard was drunk by every one present ; a 
compliment which was duly acknowledged and 
returned. The cider (it cost ten sous, or five- 
pence a bottle) was pronounced delicious. 
Marlow was amongst the first invited to test 
its merits, but as he refused in a very per- 
emptory and morose tone, Monsieur Bernard 
had tact enough not to use any pressing. The 
hot roasted chestnuts were next produced in a 
large earthem dish, and every one immediately 
began peeling and eating them with great relish. 
This is a very favourite amusement in France, 
both with children and grown-up people 
amongst the poorer classes, who particidarly 
enjoy it by the fire-side on cold winter evenings. 
Its general merit is, that it does not interfere 
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with conversation ; and so Marlow soon found, 
for the table having been removed, every 
one drew round the stove, and became very 
chatty. 

Monsieur Dezille was evidently the wit of 
the party; he could not open his mouth to 
swallow a chestnut, or utter a bon-mot, but the 
locksmith was ready to laugh and be amused, 
whilst Madame Dezille admiringly turned up 
her eyes. Even old Monsieur Ricord's grim 
features occasionally relaxed into an approving 
smile ; as to the niece and children, they were 
in perfect ecstacies, laughing and clapping 
their hands with glee at everything they saw 
or heard. But as he witnessed the mirth and 
enjoyment of those around him, Marlow's gloom 
and ill-humour increased : he sat apart, scowl- 
ing on the company, or smiling with undis- 
guised contempt at Monsieur Dezille's most 
brilliant witticisms, and often impatiently 
glancing towards the door, as though wishing 
for Madame Bernard's reappearance. All ad- 
vances to conversation he scornfully repelled. 

Once or twice, however. Monsieur Dezille, 
who longed to enter into a literary controversy 
with him, adroitly made a few preliminary re- 
marks on the weather, having heard that this 
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w&s a favourite subject with all Englishmen ; 
and thence suddenly plunged deep into epic 
poetry and the art of ballad-making, the latter 
of which he placed far above the former, as 
being much more interesting, and certainly 
more difficult. 

" And this Monsieur Dezille ought to know," 
here put in Madame Dezille, looking up from 
her purse, '* for he writes charming ballads." 

" Does he write epics ? " satirically asked 
Marlow. 

" I cannot say that I ever condescended to 
make the attempt," loftily replied Monsieur 
Dezille, cracking a chestnut. 

" Poets are fools," dogmatically said Marlow, 
" and poetry is folly." 

" Ay, that it is," sourly said the owner of 
the fiddle, speaking for the first time since the 
entrance of Marlow. 

" How people can lose their time, and waste 
paper in writing at all — " began Marlow. 

" Is more than I, as a man of sense, can 
imagine," put in Monsieur Ricord. 

And so they went on, Marlow continuing 
his sharp attack on authors and poets in general, 
in the abuse of whom he was materiaDy assisted 
by Monsieur Ricord, who, though avoiding the 
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mild deprecatory glance of Madame Dezille, 
was twice as fierce and pungent as himself, aU 
his natural crabbedness having seemingly re- 
turned. Monsieur Dezille heard them both 
with much philosophical composure, smiled 
once or twice upon them, and as he made no 
reply, soon silenced them on that subject at 
least ; for Monsieur Ricord, who, when once 
aroused, was not easily quieted, finding no 
more to say on poets and poetry, launched out 
into the praises of his fiddle, the only earthly 
object for which, it was asserted, he felt any 
love or sympathy. 

Now this very fiddle had long been a 
source of annoyance to our hero; its dis- 
mal squeaking sounds had more than once 
wakened him out of his sweetest morning 
slumbers ; and then its owner had a knack 
of harping upon one peculiar string, which 
so jarred with Marlow's delicate nerves, that 
he was not at all sorry to find an op- 
portunity of retaliating. Besides, why did 
the Bernards invite this disagreeable old 
man to their party? Monsieur Dezille and 
his comedy were already bad enough. So, 
without further fear or mercy, he began 
abusing the unfortunate fiddle ; and, spite of 
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the groans and indignant remonstrances of 
its owner, clearly showed it to be ill-made, 
old, crazy, and out of tune. 

" Monsieur," said Ricord, in a voice tremu- 
lous with passion, " will you allow me to ask 
if you know what a fiddle is ? " 

"There never was such a detestable old 
thing as that'' was the only reply of Marlow, 
scornfully pointing to the fiddle. 

It was in vain that the gentle Madame 
Bernard, who was now in the room dis- 
tributing the pancakes, cast a beseeching 
glance towards him, as though to beg for 
his silence, and even once or twice hinted 
that his wine was warm and his fire ht. 
He eyed her sternly ; and as his bile was 
fairly roused, he suddenly turned upon her, 
and in a style which the bitterness of his 
feelings rendered almost eloquent, began a 
pointed attack, on the extravagance of those 
persons who endeavour to rise above their 
station in life, by imitating the follies of 
their superiors. As this was a subject 
which always inspired Marlow with ready 
and forcible arguments, his words soon pro- 
duced a visible effect upon his hsteners. Gra- 
dually a cloud came over the honest and 
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merry visage of the locksmith ; even Ma- 
dame Bernard looked somewhat doubtful, 
as though she did not feel quite certain of 
being in the right ; and the children in- 
stinctively drew away from the Monsieur 
Anglais, whom the old bachelor still eyed 
with indignant feelings. Monsiem' Dezille 
alone preserved an unalterable serenity ; and 
whilst the others allowed their cider to stand 
still, and the pancakes to grow cold, he en- 
joyed both with unabated gusto. 

When Marlow at length came to a pause 
in his discourse, Madame Bernard observed 
— "I am afraid Monsieur's fire will be out 
now ; but if Monsieur will stay here till I 
light it again — " 

" No, thank you," interrupted Marlow, 
who, as he felt conscious of having damped, 
if not destroyed, the enjoyments of aU pre- 
sent, experienced certain twinges of con- 
science ; " I shall go to bed directly ; " and 
taking the light which his hostess ofiered 
him, without, however, her usual cordiaHty, 
he retired to his apartment, endeavouring 
to persuade himself that he had no reason 
to repent of what he had done, since he 
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had merely given the Bernards a bitter, though 
salutary lesson. 

When he reached his room, he found that, 
according to Madame Bernard's prognostica- 
tion, his fire was quite out — worse still, he 
had forgotten, in his excitement, to take the 
hot-sugared wine prepared for him by his 
kind landlady ; his clothes were not half 
dry ; he was cold, and felt in a miserable 
plight. Somehow or other his remorse began 
to revive : his certainty of having acted 
rightly was not now quite so strong; nay, 
he even fancied he might be in the wrong. 

"After all," said he abstractedly, seating 
himself opposite the blank and dreary fire-place, 
"what great harm did those honest people 
commit in amusing themselves cheerfully and 
innocently ? They were not idle ; for, save the 
locksmith, and the little author, and the old 
bachelor, every one was occupied. The 
author's wife was embroidering a purse ; Ma- 
dame Bernard had been mending her husband's 
socks ; and I think that even the little girls 
were busy with their samplers. All this was 
very right. Then how much," continued 
Marlow, " may they have spent ? Why, a franc 
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or two ! Surely that is not too much for a little 
of that honest cordial enjoyment which I so 
wantonly destroyed? Yes, I have deprived 
them of their innocent mirth : I see it all. 
Madame Bernard and her husband are bitterly 
reflecting on their folly, and cast cold looks on 
their guests, who begin to experience the 
galling feeling that they have ceased to be 
welcome; the very children are sulky and 
sleepy, and every one is thoroughly miserable ; 
and this," he exclaimed aloud, with great 
warmth — " this is my doing ! Nay, it shall not 
be said that when I see an error I do not 
know how to repair it. I will go in to them 
this minute, and cheer and comfort them, if, 
indeed, it be still in my power to do so/' 
And so saying, he rose from his seat, and with 
a hasty stride proceeded towards the door; 
but when his hand was on the lock, he paused. 
*' What excuse shall I give for going in again ? " 
said he to himself. " Pshaw ! did I not leave 
my hot wine behind me, and is not my fire 
out?" he added with a shiver; and without 
further delay he opened his door, and advanced 
towards that of the Bernards, from which he 
w^as only divided by the landing. He had 
not, however, gone a step, before he paused 
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with sudden surprise. Surely it was an error ? 
But no; his ear did not deceive him: the 
merry sound of a fiddle was proceeding from 
the apartment within. It so chanced that, on 
coming out a few minutes before, Marlow had 
left the outer door of Madame Bernard's 
kitchen half open, as he now perceived by the 
streak of light which lit up the landing. 
Impelled by strong curiosity, he approached 
the door, and without entering, peeped in. 
Owing to the glass door, he could partly dis- 
cern what was going on in the second room. 

To his indignant astonishment, the indivi- 
duals whom he had left, according to his belief, 
in a state of desponding gloom and melancholy, 
were now evidently in high glee, and enjoying 
themselves to the best of their power. The 
old bachelor, who seemed quite merry, was 
scraping away on his fiddle with indignant 
vehemence, as though to clear it from 
Marlow's calumnious aspersions ; Monsieur 
Dezille was lustily singing one of his own 
songs to its accompaniment, whilst the lock- 
smith merrily beat time on the table, and the 
children and the niece danced at the other end 
of the room. The melancholy Madame Dezille 
herself looked happy for once : Madame Ber- 
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nard only looked as she ever did look — the 
most cheerful and contented of human beings. 
To crown the whole, Marlow distinctly recog- 
nised in the black mug which amicably stood 
between the old bachelor and Monsieur Dezille, 
the identical one into which his hot-sugared 
wine had been poured. His interference was 
evidently quite unnecessary to restore a good 
feeling amongst all present. However contra- 
dictory it may appear, Marlow was by no 
means dehghted at this unexpected result, but 
retired to rest in high dudgeon with himself, 
his landlady, and the whole world. 

When he awoke the next morning, his 
natural good sense restored him to a better 
feehng. He perceived the folly and unreason- 
ableness of his expectations. Why should 
others deprive themselves of innocent enjoy- 
ments to please or indulge his misanthropic 
whims ? " Surely," he added with a sigh, "this 
world is often sad enough for many of us ; let 
a few at least find some pleasure in it." 

When Madame Bernard, therefore, came to 
light his fire and prepare his breakfast, he 
received her quite cheerfully; and after making 
a few general remarks, candidly expressed his 
regret at having said anything on the preced- 
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ing evening that might have damped the enjoy- 
ments of herself and her guests. 

With much simpKcity and earnestness, Ma- 
dame Bernard assured him he need not trouble 
himself on that account ; that he had not at 
aU destroyed their pleasure ; and indeed that 
they had never been merrier than after he was 
gone. 

Marlow was disconcerted for. a moment, but 
he soon rallied ; and being determined to do 
his duty to the end, *continued his discourse, 
and very clearly proved to his landlady that 
both she and her husband could not possibly 
do a wiser thing than to enjoy themselves 
occasionally with their friends. 

Madame Bernard, who perhaps knew all 
this as well as he did, and maybe, too, a good 
deal better, heard him very patiently, and when 
he had done, merely observed — " Why, sir, as 
my husband has to work hard all the week, 
and is not very strong, it is only fair he should 
get a bit of amusement now and then." 

" Very right," approvingly replied Marlow ; 
" but might you not select your guests more 
judiciously ? Now, that Monsieur Dezlttle and 
his comedy seemed to be rather absurd." 

*' Well, sir, we are ignorant people, that do 
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not imderstand much of these matters; but 
Joseph says he likes to hear Monsieur Dezille 
talk, because, as he knows more than himself, 
he can always gather something useful from 
him. Then he and his wife are rather nice 
people, and, to tell you the truth, sir, rather 
poor, though too proud to own it. Yet as I 
knew that Madame Dezille had had no fire 
these last three days, cold as they have been, 
I asked her to come in to teach one of the 
girls how to embroider purses, which she, poor 
soul, very willingly did, and warmed herself at 
the same time. Then I said how glad Ber- 
nard would be to hear her husband's comedy. 
So he came too ; and as I thought he some- 
times went without his supper, I made a few 
pancakes, and Bernard got a bottle or two of 
cider. It did not cost much after all — only 
two francs — and it made us all glad and 
merry, and they never suspected anything." 

Though he had always thought his landlady 
a simple, good-natured sort of woman, Marlow 
had by no means been prepared for the deh- 
cacy of feeling this last trait betrayed. Tor a 
while he remained silent, but determined to 
make another objection. He observ^ed — " But 
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what motive could induce you to invite that 
cross old man and his abominable violin ?" 

" Ah, sir," reproachfully exclaimed Madame 
Bernard, " how sorry I was when you abused 
that vioUn so! He values it above anything 
else ; and no wonder too, for it belonged to 
his only brother, who died many years ago ; 
and he often talks of that brother, and says, 
with tears in his eyes, how beautifully he played 
upon that very instrument: and indeed he 
seems to think it is the only violin upon earth ; 
but that is only because it was his brother's. 
I can assure you. Monsieur, that he is not so 
crabbed as he seems. He is a tender-hearted 
creature. I have looked into his room, and 
actually seen him sobbing, as if his heart were 
like to break, over that poor violin. What an 
affectionate remembrance he must have of his 
brother!" 

"Well, if such is the case, I am really 
sorry to have ever said a word against it," 
repKed Marlow, rather moved ; " but I thought 
this old gentleman was no favourite of yours, 
and indeed he seems to be cross and surly 
enough." 

" Well, sir," said Madame Bernard, in a 
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grave and somewhat penitent tone, " we should 
never judge by appearances, for he is not half 
so cross as I thought him, though I should 
never have known it but for Madame Dezille ; 
and this is one of the very things which, 
though I did not find it out till before yester- 
day, made me like her still more. Would you 
believe it, sir, both she and her husband have, 
for the whole winter, been attending on that 
old man, who is almost always laid up with 
the gout, and is no friend or relation of theirs ? 
And they say that, with all his crossness, he is 
very kind, and wanted to do something for 
them out of pure gratitude ; but seeing that 
he was almost as poor as themselves, they 
refused, and that was what made him so ill- 
tempered with Monsieur Dezille last night, 
though I believe they were friends again long 
before they parted. And you now see, sir, 
how it was we could not do less than invite 
him also." 

As Marlow had nothing to reply, and did 
not seem inclined for further conversation, 
Madame Bernard soon left him to his own 
reflections, little suspecting that it was her 
discourse which caused this deep fit of mus- 
ing. " Well," thought he, when he was alone, 
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" how little I knew of all the genuine kindness, 
charity, and feehng which lay concealed under 
the homely aspect of those worthy people, 
whose innocent enjoyment I endeavoiu'ed to 
destroy. Now that I think better of it, I no 
longer wonder at their cheerful, happy faces. 
But how pure and blessed," he added with a 
sigh, " is that dower of a contented spirit — the 
art of enjoyment — since it can shed such 
genuine dehght over what were otherwise 
insipid and flat, and invest an old fiddle, a 
bottle of cider, and a few chestnuts and pan- 
cakes, with more real pleasure than is to be 
found in these splendid entertainments where 
guests only bring with them the weariness and 
ennui of worldly minds !" 

Frank Marlow was a cured man. We will 
not assert that it was exclusively Madame 
Bernard's party, and the thoughts it awakened, 
which wrought a reformation in his mind. 
He was already tired of inactivity, and a few 
letters from a friend in England had contri- 
buted to arouse him from his morbid lethargy. 
He saw that all along it had been himself, not 
the world, which was to blame — that the 
earth may become a scene of gloom or gaiety, 
misery or happiness, just as we use its bounties. 
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In less than three weeks he announced to his 
landlady his intention of returning home. She 
heard him with regret : and as he had in the 
mean while eflfected a reconciliation with Mon- 
sieur Dezille and the owner of the violin, 
everybody was truly sorry to part from him. 
Marlow himself felt some emotion when the 
hour came; but England, which was before 
him, and the hope of retrieving his fallen 
fortunes, soon banished the transient feeling. 

He brought energy and perseverance to his 
new task, and in a few years was in as pros- 
perous circumstances as ever. All his former 
extravagance seemed to have vanished ; he did 
not, however, fall into the contrary extreme, 
but always entertained his friends in a manner 
suitable to his station in life; still they fre- 
quently heard him observe, that the most 
pleasant party he had ever seen had only cost 
one shilling and eightpence ; " though, to be 
sure," he added with a smile, "what was 
wanting in good cheer, was amply made up by 
kind hearts, contented spirits, and the genuine 
art of enjoyment." 

Should the reader feel any wish to learn the 
fate of the Bernards and their neighbours, we 
can only inform him that they are still residing 
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in the same house. Monsieur Dezille's comedy 
has not yet been acted, but it continues, with 
old Monsieur Ricord's violin, to form the 
delight of the whole landing. Upon the whole, 
they are much in the same state as when Frank 
Marlow saw them ; neither richer nor poorer 
but as merry and good-humoured as ever. 
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THE LITTLE DANCING-MASTER. 

PoLYDORE Jasmin was, as he said himself, 
" a professor of the Terpsichorean art ; " in 
plainer terms, a dancing-master. Being a 
short-legged, dumpy little man, nature did not 
seem to have intended him for any extraordin- 
ary feats of agility ; but an irresistible voca- 
tion had enabled him to overcome every phy- 
sical obstacle. As he was a married man, 
and the father of seven children, he remained 
poor, in spite of the almost supernatural in- 
dustry with which he applied himself to his 
art both day and night. Instead of owning a 
handsome and fashionablv-situated salon de 
dame, he was allowed to waste his talents in a 
damp cellar-like room, looking on the yard of 
a dingy house in the Rue St Denis, where he 
daily revealed the mysteries of the light muse 
to the smart shopmen and pretty grisettes of 
the neighbourhood. 

Still, Monsieur Jasmin was a contented, 
and even a happy man : the lightness and 
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buoyancy of his profession seemed to have 
passed into his heart. His manners, however, 
were very grave and dignified ; and when he 
danced, he became so solemn, that his pupils, 
like the courtiers of the Grand Monarque on a 
similar occasion, remained struck with awe at 
the imposing sight. To say the truth, M. 
Jasmin had a respect for dancing ; he looked 
upon it as a very grave aflfair, and could not 
bear to hear it lightly spoken of, or turned 
into ridicule. If anything could tend to 
increase M. Jasmin's natural equanimity of 
temper, it must have been the high opinion he 
entertained of his art, his own person, and his 
family. Madame Polydore Jasmin, according 
to him, possessed the gift of eternal youth ; 
at least he solemnly declared — and he believed 
it — that she had not altered in the least since 
the day of their first meeting, when her coal- 
black eyes, rosy cheeks, and pleasant smile 
first won his tender heart. Others averred 
that cares and anxiety had rendered the poor 
woman pale and thin, and that she was only 
the shadow of her former self; but of this he 
saw and knew nothing, and his love for his 
wife remained unabated. She was a good, 
simple-hearted woman, well deserving of aflfec- 
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tion, and entirely devoted to her family : her 
love and veneration for her husband were un- 
bounded : she entertained, moreover, the 
deepest respect for dancing, and looked upon 
M. Jasmin as the high priest of that mysteri- 
ous art. The children of this worthy couple 
were hke their parents — contented, good- 
humoured, and simple-heared : their education 
was very carefully attended to ; for there had 
not been danced a pas in France since the 
days of Louis XIV. with which they were not 
thoroughly acquainted. 

Amongst the few acquaintances of M. and 
Madame Jasmin, who were rather shy and re- 
served, was one of their neighbours, M. Bour- 
reux, a disagreeable, satirical old man, who 
had no children, was thought to be in easy 
circumstances, continually talked about mak- 
ing his will, and seemed privileged to say 
whatever he pleased, without giving offence 
to any of the families which he daily visited — 
teasing the children, annoying the parents, 
and turning the household arrangements into 
ridicule, during the whole time of his stay. 
On a fine summer evening this amiable indi- 
vidual condescended to pay M. Jasmin a visit. 
To the dancing-master's surprise, he was un- 
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usually gracious. The high polish of Madame 
Jasmin's bees'-waxed floors seemed to trans- 
port him with admiration : by an adroit tran- 
sition he contrived to connect the subject with 
M. Jasmin's proficiency in his art; and he 
was so eloquent on both topics, that the heart 
of the dancing-master's wife swelled with 
pride, whilst equally gratifying feelings agitat- 
ed her husband. In his sudden fit of amia- 
bility, M. Bourreux even attempted to pat 
the heads of the children, and say a few kind 
words, but they all drew away with instinctive 
mistrust. When his stay had been somewhat 
prolonged, M. Bourreux rose to depart ; but 
as though suddenly recollecting himself, he 
turned towards his host, and with a bland 
smile observed, "My dear Monsieur Jasmin, 
allow me to congratulate you before I go ; I 
am indeed delighted." 

M. Jasmin opened his eyes very wide, and 
seemed bewildered ; his wife looked at him as 
though for an explanation. M. Bourreux 
continued : '* It is perhaps indiscreet in me to 
mention this so early ; but I really could not 
command my feelings." 

The dancing-master and his wife exchanged 
glances : " What could this mean ? " 
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" What ! " exclaimed the visitor ; " can 
you be unacquainted with an event concerning 
you so nearly ? Nay, then, let me have the 
pleasure — " And without finishing the sen- 
tence, he drew a newspaper from his pocket, 
and handed it with a smile to M. Jasmin. 
The dancing-master mechanically glanced over 
the paragraph pointed out by M. Bourreux ; 
hut scarcely had he read a few lines, when he 
became very pale, and sank down on a seat. 

" What is the matter, Polydore ? " cried the 
alarmed Madame Jasmin. 

" 'Tis only the effect of joy," coolly re- 
marked M. Bourreux ; " he will soon come 
round." 

But instead of coming round, M. Jasmin 
betrayed increasing emotion ; his Uttle grey 
eyes twinkled with tears ; and mournfully 
shaking his head, he exclaimed in a broken 
tone, "Poor fellow! I taught him how to 
dance : is it now come to this ? " and with 
another shake of the head, expressive of the 
deepest melancholy, he allowed the paper to 
fall to the ground. Madame Jasmin hastily 
picked it up, looked over the paragraph which 
had so affected her husband, and fairly burst 
into tears, whilst M. Bourreux eved them both 
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with undisguised contempt. Not to keep the 
reader in suspense, we will state that the 
paper so officiously produced by M. Bourreux 
announced the death of Jacques Jasmin, mer- 
chant of New Orleans, where he had died of 
the yellow fever, on the eve of returning to 
his native country with a large fortune. As 
the deceased was a cousin of M. Jasmin, of 
whom he had not heard for several years, th« 
golden consequences of this event .chiefly 
struck M. Bourreux, who, when he saw the 
paltry light in which his friends beheld it, be- 
gan to look upon them as more shallow and 
foolish beings than he had till tlien thought 
them to be. M. and Madame Jasmin were in 
the mean while relieving their grief by 
enumerating, as is usual in such cases, the 
manifold virtues of the deceased. 

" So good-tempered ! " exclaimed Madame. 

" So wiUing to learn too ! " observed her 
husband. 

"The newspaper says he died immensely 
rich," urged M. Bourreux. 

" He deserved it," warmly cried M. Jasmin. 
"Poor lad! when he went away, ten years 
back, to seek his fortune, ' Trust me, cousin 
Jasmin,' says he, ' I shall make my way ; and 
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honestly too/ he added proudly ; for he was 
proud, poor Jacques was." 

" Ay, and don't you recollect how, when 
you slipped the piece of gold into his little 
trunk, he pressed your hand, and could not 
speak ? " observed Madame Jasmin, wiping 
her eyes. 

" I declare," replied her husband with sur- 
prise, " I had forgotten all about that. Well, 
he was welcome to it ; but it was a loan, not 
a gift ; and indeed, if ever his children come 
to France, I shall remind them, in a polite 
manner of course, of the debt." 

" Your cousin was never married, and has 
left no children," sharply said M. Bourreux. 

" Well, I might have known that," re- 
plied M. Jasmin; "for when he was going 
away, * Cousin,' says he, * I shall never marry 
but a pretty lively Frenchwoman like Madame 
Jasmin.' " Here the dancing-master tenderly 
glanced towards his wife, who positively 
blushed. 

" Well, but do you also know," impatiently 
exclaimed M. Bourreux, " that your cousin has 
leftnowiU?" 

" What about it ? " calmly asked M. Jasmin. 
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'' What about it ? " almost indignantly 
echoed his neighbour ; " why, if he died 
childless, and without making a will, does 
it not follow that his large fortune — two 
millions of francs, the newspapers say — must 
be divided amongst his relations ? *' 

M. Jasmin opened and rolled his eyes in 
a manner which showed that the thought 
now occurred to him for the first time. For 
a while he seemed lost in thought, then in- 
credulously exclaimed it could not be ; a 
sentiment in which his wife fully concurred. 
On hearing this, M. Bourreux became in- 
dignant, then satirical, and at last, by a 
natural transition, quite sentimental. He 
begged of his dear friends to believe him 
— what interest had he in deceiving them? 
The dancing-master and his wife at length 
allowed themselves to be convinced ; and 
after giving a few more tears to the memory 
of Jacques, they agreed that the intelli- 
gence must be true. M. Bourreux having 
thus accomplished his errand, departed, leav- 
ing them to their own reflections. These were 
dismal enough ; and what with their grief 
for the death of Jacques Jasmin, and their 
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joy of becoming at once so rich, the worthy 
couple spent, upon the whole, a rather miser- 
able evening. 

By the next morning they were more com- 
posed, and had settled how to act. The 
whole family immediately went into mourning, 
for what less could be done to honour the 
memory of a man who left them a fortune ? 
Besides this, M. Jasmin had to write to 
his Norman cousin, M. Legros, who was 
the only other heir of the deceased. The 
next and still more important step, was to 
remove from their present " low neighbour- 
hood, to a more convenient residence." So 
at least said Madame Jasmin, who had a 
secret taste for grandeur. 

" And Monsieur Jasmin's pupils ! " objected 
some prudent neighbours. 

Madame Jasmin assumed a remote look, 
and hinted that her husband had thoughts 
of giving up teaching. " He thinks it fair 
to beginners," she said kindly, ** and though 
he may be induced to take a few pupils, 
it will be more for his own amusement 
than for profit." 

The prudent neighbours withdrew in high 
dudgeon. " Oh ! that was it, was it ? the 
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Jasmin's were getting too grand for the 
Rue St Denis. Very well, very well, time 
would show." 

But Madame Jasmin was reckless, ambi- 
tion had invaded her heart, and for once 
that eager passion held sovereign empire 
in that hitherto humble region. A fashion- 
able apartment in the Chaussde d'Antin 
was found and at once taken possession of. 
A few hundred francs, the careful savings 
of years, were lavishly spent on the neces- 
sary changes of furniture. "The rent was 
horribly dear," Madame Jasmin confessed, 
but why deny it? she took secret pleasure 
in its deamess, — there is a comfort which 
the simple and ignorant do not suspect in 
the deamess of things. " It is dear," there 
is the pity, " but I can actually squander 
all that money," there is the comfort; the 
soothing thought. 

This fashionable apartment nominally con- 
sisted in four rooms, but was really all 
salon, every other convenience being sacri- 
ficed to that one room. The kitchen was a 
square hole, where daylight had never pene- 
trated ; the dining-room could hold only 
about four full-grown persons at a time ; 
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and although the salon or drawing-room 
was handsome and well-proportioned, it 
mifortunately happened that the only spot 
in which the sofa could possibly be put, 
was precisely against the only door that 
led into the bed-room. This door, which 
would otherwise have spoiled the symmetry 
of the room, was supposed to be there 
incognito, and was papered over Uke the 
rest of the walls, in order to keep up the 
delusion ; but as the bed-room, like the 
kitchen, had no window, the architect had 
humanely caused a few panes of glass to be 
inserted into the highest portion of the door 
already mentioned ; so that, with a little 
complaisance on the part of visitors, they 
might be supposed to be out of view al- 
together. 

After a long consultation, M. and Madame 
Jasmin agreed that the sofa must be put 
against the door, and that, as the glass 
panes fortunately opened and shut like a 
real window, the aperture should serve to 
introduce them into their sleeping apart- 
ment. It is true if was somewhat narrow ; 
but, as M. Jasmin wisely observed, "you 
had only to step up on the sofa, pass your 
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head through the opening, and you were 
sure to come down, most probably on the bed, 
and without being more than sUghtly grazed 
at the utmost." Notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, the dancing -master and his wife 
had not been three days in their new apart- 
ment before they were sick of it. 

"I declare," piteously exclaimed Madame 
on the third morning, " that I can bear this no 
longer. To get in and out of a bed-room in 
that fashion, and a dozen times a day, is 
enough to exhaust one." 

" We shall get accustomed to it in time," 
was Monsieur Jasmin's comforting reflection. 
He was a bright-minded little man, and looked 
at the rosy side of things. 

" And I say that I cannot bear it," reiter- 
ated the lady with some asperity, and as she 
felt really fatigued, she sat down on a chair. 
Monsieur Jasmin looked perplexed. 

" What is to be done ? " he asked, giving 
his wife a dubious look. 

" I really do not know," she repUed, dis- 
mally ; " my mind and my cookery are alike be- 
wildered with that black kitchen ; and if the 
seven children must be locked up in the 
dining-room for fear of soiling the drawing- 
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room paper, I really think we might throw 
them in the Seine at once." 

Monsieur Jasmin was too kind and in- 
dulgent not to feel more pity than resentment 
for this little burst of temper. 

" My dear," he said, with mild gravity, " it 
was your suggestion to lock them up." 

" Monsieur Jasmin," impatiently interrupt- 
ed his wife, " are you or are you not a rich 
man ? If you are, let us have a better place to 
live in than this. If you are not, let us go 
back to the Rue St Denis." 

" My dear," said Monsieur Jasmin, still 
mildly, but with a great increase of gravity, 
" I really do not understand you. I cannot 
and I will not go back to the Rue St Denis. 
The pupils I had there have not chosen to 
foUow me here ; it is not my place to return 
to them. We are virtually separated. With 
regard to your suggestion of taking a larger 
apartment I should have much pleasure in 
acceding to it, but for one or two trifling 
objections : we are, as you know, rather short 
of money, and though there can be no doubt 
that a vast fortune will come in to us with the 
rapidity usual in such cases, I need not tell 
you, my love, that it has not come yet." 

VOL.IL IS 
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.; Monsieur Jasmin spoke with a solemnity 
which struck repentance in the gentle breast 
of Madame Jasmin. Tears started to her 
eyes, and being an impulsive Kttle woman, she 
rose and threw her arms around the neck of 
Polydore, whom she embraced penitently. 
Monsieur Jasmin had a soft heart, and that 
dignified composure, which he made a point 
of preserving, was forsaking him fast, when a 
violent ring at the bell made the affectionate 
little couple start rather abruptly. 

"There, my dear," said Monsieur Jasmin, 
with a pleasant smile, " compose yourself, that 
ring brings good news." 

He went and opened. 

Before him stood a short thick-set man in a 
great coat and comforter, and with an enor- 
mous carpet bag in his right hand ; behind 
the short man rose a tall and thin lady, who 
looked strung with parcels and baskets, and 
behind her again appeared two round, dumpy, 
burly boys, each carrying a band-box. 

Monsieur Jasmin opened his mouth and eyes, 
and could not speak. He had recognised his 
Nonnan cousin. Monsieur Legros ; the tall 
lady must be Madame Legros, and the 
two boys, Monsieur Legros's two sons ; the 
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extent of the forthcoming calamity bewildered 
him. 

" Quite well, thank you," said Monsieur 
Legros, answering a question Monsieur Jasmin 
had not put. " Come in, Alexandrine, come 
in, boys." 

And they actually entered the dining-room, 
reckless of the fearful way in which they 
fiUed the place. 

Monsieur Legros sat down, took off his hat 
and comforter, wiped his forehead, and having 
informed his wife and sons that they were to 
make themselves at home, he turned to his 
cousin Polydore, and winking shrewdly, he 
laid his forefinger on the side of his nose, and 
emphatically said, " Well." 

" I do not understand," said Jasmin, watch- 
ing with anguish the proceedings of Madame 
Legros, who was slowly unstringing her par- 
cels. 

" You do not understand ! " echoed Mon- 
sieur Legros ; " why, sir, I mean what news 
about the business that brings us here ? " 

" None as yet," answered Monsieur Jasmin. 

" None," echoed M. Legros with a frown, 
and as though he strongly suspected his 
cousin of having fraudulently abstracted the 
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two millions for his own benefit. " Well, do 
you know," he continued, with a look meant 
to be particularly cutting in case M. Jasmin 
was guilty — " do you know, I think this very 
strange." 

" To say the truth, so do I," ingenuously 
repUed the dancing-master. 

M. Legros coughed doubtfiilly and in a man- 
ner to show that, for the present, he would 
not decide on so grave an afiair ; but that he 
would, nevertheless, keep his eye on Jasmin. 

" In the mean while," he added, following 
aloud this train of thought, "let us make 
ourselves at home. I knew that living in 
hotels is horribly dear," pursued Monsieur 
Legros, taking off his great coat, " so I have 
resolved to give you, cousin Jasmin, a proof of 
my friendship by boarding and lodging with 
you." 

"We have very little room," feebly began 
M. Jasmin. 

"My dear fellow, do not mention it, no 
apologies. All will do excellently well ; Ma- 
dame Legros and I can sleep here," said he, 
rising and looking into the salon, "the two 
boys will do admirably in your kitchen, 
wherever it is. A few mattresses, feather beds, 
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sheets, and blankets are all we require. Ah ! 
^Madame Jasmin, how do you do ? " he blandly 
added, as that timid lady, who had taken refuge 
in the kitchen, now appeared with the seven 
young Jasmins in the rear ; '* allow me to intro- 
duce my wife, Madame Legros. You did not 
expect that petite surprise," he added, with a 
knowing wink. 

Madame Jasmin confessed faintly that she 
did not. 

"Never mind, cousine, it comes all the 
pleasanter. You are, I have no doubt, an ex- 
cellent cook ; the boys — ^look up, Adolphe, look 
up, Auguste — and your children will be friends 
in no time, and Jasmin, Madame Legros, and 
I, shall go out sight-seeing, for it is Madame 
Legros's first visit to the capital." 

Madame Jasmin looked at her husband, and 
Monsieur Jasmin looked at her, and the kind- 
hearted, simple-minded Uttle couple, unable to 
frame an ungracious, inhospitable refusal, 
made the best of a bad bargain, and bade their 
Norman cousins welcome. 

We will riot attempt to describe the suffer- 
ings M. Jasmin and his family had to endure 
during the first week of the stay of their rela- 
tives. Matters went on, however, as M. 
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Legros had predicted. The unfortunate Ma- 
dame Jasmin cooked from morning till night ^ 
the children agreed or quarrelled as their fancy 
led them ; and whichever they did, always made 
such a fearful noise, that the lodger who re- 
sided underneath offered M. Jasmin a certain 
sum on condition of his removing instantly, 
which, from a sense of dignity, he refused to 
do. But the worst of it was, that the luckless 
dancing-master was compelled to show his 
cousins about, not only over all Paris, but also 
over every portion of the surrounding country 
that had ever possessed the least celebrity. 
M. and Madame Legros were determined to 
make the best of their stay. As though to 
increase M. Jasmin's deep mortification, no 
tidings whatever could be had of Jacques 
Jasmin's fortune, a circumstance which caused 
M. Legros to hint, in a dark manner, that he 
strongly suspected the newspaper paragraph 
of being entirely groundless, and that he was 
not even far from considering his cousin as 
accessory to the fabrication, which had been the 
means of involving him in travelltng expenses 
— and all in order to gratify M. Jasmin's self- 
ish wish of enjoying the company of himself 
and his amiable family ! M. Jasmin protested 
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such an idea had never even entered his mind ; 
but this of course only increased M. Legros's 
suspicions. " But look ye, sir," he added in a 
threatening tone, " it would be better for you 
never to have made a dupe of me, sir ; for I 
protest I shall leave neither this city nor this 
house, sir, until I have ascertained the truth of 
the whole affair." 

This was an awful threat, and M. Jasmin 
felt it in all its force. But the gracious virtue 
of hospitaUty had too deep a root in the 
dancing-master's gentle heart for him to do 
what nine out of ten people would have done 
in his stead. 

" No, he could not bid his cousin leave his 
house, and seek himself some other home." 

"I am sick of my life with them," ex- 
claimed Madame Jasmin, with a feeble burst of 
tears. 

" My dear, I would do anything to please 
you," said her husband, tenderly, " but think 
of our social position; think of my pro- 
fession ! " 

The honour of dancing was at stake. Ma- 
dame Jasmin felt it, and provided herself with 
a new dose of patience. 

And so matters went on. Monsieur Legros 
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became more and more suspicious, Madame 
Legros dropped haughty hints, the quarrels of 
the two young Legros' and the seven young 
Jasmins daily acquired a more bitter and vin- 
dictive character, the sight-seeing nearly wore 
Monsieur Jasmin oif his legs, and the feeding 
of so many people rapidly emptied his pockets, 
and nothing was heard of Jacques Jasmin and 
his two millions, save through the medium of 
Monsieur Bourreux, who dropped in every day 
to ask " if the millions were coming ? " To 
which Monsieur Jasmin would mildly reply, 
" not yet," and Monsieur Legros would snarl 
an angry " no/' Monsieur Bourreux at first 
appeared annoyed and disappointed; but he 
soon grew reconciled to the circumstance ; it 
even seemed to afford him a peculiar sort of 
pleasure, as was evident by the chuckle of 
satisfaction with which he alluded to it. One 
morning, when the whole family were at 
breakfast in the drawing-room — the only room 
which could contain them — M. Bourreux made 
his appearance at an earlier hour, and with a 
more agreeable and pleasant look than usual. 
On being asked to partake of the morning 
meal, he readily consented; and whilst Ma- 
dame Jasmin was pouring him out a cup of 
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coffee, cheerfully hummed a merry tune. M. 
Legros opened the conversation by asking if 
there were any news. 

" Why, yes, there are," answered M. Bour- 
reux, with great Kveliness ; " and very good 
news too. What do you think now of your 
cousin Jacques not being dead ? " 

" Not dead ! '' echoed M. Legros, laying 
down his cup in indignant astonishment ; '' not 
dead ! " 

" Yes ; excellent, is it not ? " chuckled M. 
Bourreux, rubbing his hands. " But perhaps 
you don't believe it ? Read this, my dear sir 
— read this ! " and with the utmost complais- 
ance he handed a newspaper to M. Legros. 
The paragraph to which he drew his attention 
merely stated that it was with the greatest 
pleasure the editor announced to the public 
that the merchant of New Orleans whose de- 
mise had been so deeply lamented a few weeks 
ago was still in the enjoyment of excellent 
health, the report having originated entirely 
through a mistake. As M. Legros read this 
aloud, M. Jasmin had his full benefit of the 
intelligence. It would be difficult to state 
exactly what the dancing-master's feeUngs 
were :, he was rather disappointed at the loss 
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of a fortune ; but he was still better pleased to 
think that Jacques Jasmin was alive, observing 
aloud, in the simplicity and openness of his 
heart, that it was a great comfort. 

"And do you call that a comfort, sir?" 
cried M. Legros in a rage. " Do you know, 
sir," he continued, scowling upon him 
fearfully, "that these words would lead me 
to suspect that you have agents in New 
Orleans by whose means you contrived to 
spread this report ? But no ! " he exclaimed, 
checking himself, " I will not believe it ; 
nor will I believe that Jacques Jasmin is 
alive : it is a moral impossibility ; and as 
there is no name mentioned in this state- 
ment, I am authorised to believe either that 
it is utterly false — a scandalous fabrication — 
or that it does not in any manner relate to 
my deceased cousin." 

" But suppose it is true ? " observed M. 
Bourreux. 

" I will suppose no such thing ! " exclaimed 
the irascible M. Legros. 

" Well, but it may be true," persisted 
the other ; " and I ask how you would 
behave in case your cousin Jacques were 
to come home unexpectedly ? " 
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" Sir," gravely replied M. Legros, " I 
should consider myself a deeply-injured man, 
and require a compensation ; but admitting 
that my deceased cousin could come home, 
which I consider impossible, I should think 
myseK justified in not recognising him, as I 
have a very faint recollection of his person." 

"Ah, but I remember him quite well," 
here interposed M. Jasmin with a knowing 
look. 

"I would not recognise him on your 
authority," hastily exclaimed his cousin ; 
"indeed I should consider the whole affair 
80 extremely suspicious, that I would turn 
my pretended cousin out of doors directly." 

" A very prudent course indeed ! " ob- 
served M. Bourreux with a sneflr. " But," 
continued he, changing the conversation, " I 
have more news ; and an excellent joke 
they will make too," he shrewdly added. 
" You must know, neighbour," addressing 
M. Jasmin, " that your old lodgings are let 
— ^you would never guess to whom ? Well, 
not to keep you in suspense — to a dancing- 
master, who has now all your scholars ; so 
you see you are fairly in for it ; " and M. 
Bourreux chuckled very merrily at the idea. 
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This was pouring oil on M. Legros's 
wounded spirit: he laughed very long and 
very loud; so did his wife and his two 
boys. Madame Jasmin made a faint at- 
tempt to smile ; her husband, seeing that 
his friends enjoyed the joke so much, thought 
it must be a capital one, though he could 
not exactly see where the point of it lay: 
he therefore laughed as much as he could; 
but his eyes glistened, and his lips quiver- 
ed, as he thought of his seven children, 
and wondered what he should do. 

" Well," said M. Bourreux, who had finished 
his breakfast by this time, " now that I have 
made you so merry and comfortable, I think 
I shall go." And away he went with a 
very satisfied air. 

Still, it must be confessed that no parti- 
cular signs of mirth or comfort were shown 
bv the individuals whom he left behind 
him. Madame Jasmin had gone into the 
kitchen to cry: Madame Legros seemed to 
think that she had been mortally offended 
by her cousins, for she scarcely deigned 
to look upon them ; her husband, who be- 
lieved more in the truth of the newspaper 
paragraph than he chose to confess, was 
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exceedingly snarlish and ill-tempered; M. 
Jasmin was overwhelmed by the news of 
the rival dancing-master : a reputation of 
twenty years* standing had been overthrown 
in a moment. After an hour's deep medi- 
tation, M. Legros rose, and stating that he 
was going out, asked his wife to accom- 
pany him; in a few minutes they walked 
out, without requesting, as usual, their cousin 
to come with them. M. Jasmin was not 
sorry for this ; for, to say the truth, he 
wanted to speak to his wife. When they 
were alone, the children being all stowed 
away in the dining-room, he began pouring 
his sorrows into her faithful bosom, accus- 
ing himself of folly, and lamenting his im- 
prudence. Madame Jasmin consoled him as 
well as she could : " he had done every- 
thing for the best, and everything might yet 
turn out well." M. Jasmin was easily 
comforted ; he tried to persuade himself 
matters were not desperate, and that the 
best thing he could do would be to see 
about it directly. What " seeing about it" 
meant, neither he nor his wife exactly knew ; 
but it must have been something pleasant, 
for it caused them to brighten up im- 
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mediately. In order to effect this, it was 
necessary to dress and go out : the first of 
these operations was not half over when a 
ring came at the bell. Madame Jasmin 
ascertained, by peeping through the key-hole, 
that it was a stranger. The worthy couple 
were in a terrible dilemma : M. Jasmin 
could not take refuge in the dining-room, 
for the nine children were there fighting as 
usual; neither could he enter the kitchen, 
lest the grease ofiF some of the plates and 
saucepans should contaminate his new suit 
of clothes ; it was impossible for him to 
remain in the salon, for there was no other 
place in which to receive the stranger : in 
short, M. Jasmin saw that his toilette must 
be finished in the bed-room. There was no 
time to lose ; so hastily catching up his 
clothes, he jumped up on the sofa, darted 
through the window, and alighted safely on 
on the bed. Scarcely was this deUcate opera- 
tion concluded, when the stranger was ushered 
in by his wife. 

" Is Monsieur Jasmin at home ? " he in- 
quired. 

"Yes, sir," she somewhat hesitatingly re- 
plied. 
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" Could I speak with him ? " 

" Oh, certainly, in a few minutes," answered 
Madame Jasmin, wondering how ever her 
husband was to get out. 

" He is a dancing-master, I believe ? '' 
continued the stranger ; and on being answered 
in the affirmative, " Is he usually moderate in 
his terms ? " 

Madame Jasmin was going to answer " ex- 
ceedingly so ; " but her husband, who had 
been extremely fidgetty and nervous since 
the beginning of the interview, now thought 
it proper to interfere. Standing on the bed, 
he therefore thrust his head through the 
window, and coughed gently. The stranger 
immediately gave a start, and looked up. 
" Good morning, sir," aflPably said M. Jas- 
min ; " I believe you want to speak to me ? " 

" You are Monsieur Jasmin, then ? " ob- 
served the stranger, with the greatest gravity. 

M. Jasmin bowed. 

"And I believe you are a dancing-master?" 

"I have that honour," replied M. Jas- 
min ; " but if we are to speak on profes- 
sional matters, will you allow me — " And 
by an appropriate gesture he indicated his 
wish to come out. 
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" Oh, by all means ! " cried the stranger. 

Out accordingly in more senses than one 
the dancing-master did come, performing the 
awkward feat with truly professional grace 
and agility ; and, as he was now quite dressed, 
looking very dignified indeed. 

The stranger did not even smile ; and when 
M. Jasmin had taken a seat, resumed the con- 
versation as though nothing had occurred. 
After several inquiries, he suddenly asked, 
" Did you not formerly reside in the Rue St 
Denis ? " When M. Jasmin had answered in 
the affirmative, the stranger dryly observed he 
thought it was a great pity he had ever left 
that neighbourhood. This mysterious speech 
led the dancing-master to conclude that his 
visitor resided in that quarter himself ; and as, 
from the nature of his questions, he looked 
upon him in the light of a future pupil, he 
began to feel nervously alive to the danger of 
losing liim beforehand. 

" Ah ! sir," said he, sadly shaking his head, 
" it was indeed a melancholy event that 
brought me here ! " And as though he had 
known him for years, he began relating to his 
visitor how he had learned the death of Jac- 
ques Jasmin, and had been induced to remove 
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to his present lodgings. "Poor fellow," he 
added with glistening eyes, " I taught him 
how to dance ! — poor Jacques ! But there is 
yet hope," said he, checking himself ; " yes, 
sir, there is yet hope : cousin Legros says he 
could not recognise him, but I am sure I 
should. I have him even now in my mind's 
eye — a tall, good-looking young man; taller 
and yoimger than you, sir, a good bit, with 
darker hair too, and more colour. Oh, I 
should know him instantly ! " 

" Well," said the stranger rather ironically, 
" if your cousin is alive, what becomes of your 
fortune ? " 

" Sir, I will not think of that," manfuUy 
replied M. Jasmin ; " it is his, not mine. I 
confess that I shall feel sorry to have ever 
heard of his death, as this has been the cause 
of a few disagreeable circumstances ; but I 
shall feel still more pleased, sir, to hear* that 
he is alive. But reaUy there is quite enough 
of this. I believe you wished to speak to me 
on professional matters : my terms are very 
moderate," he added, with an insinuating 
smile. 

The stranger looked embarrassed. " Why, 
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to say the truth " — he began, and then paused 
hesitatingly. 

As M. Jasmin was wondering what this 
could mean, the drawing-room door opened, 
and M. Legros majestically stalked in. With- 
out regarding the presence of the stranger, 
who, on seeing him, discreetly retired to the 
other end of the room, he indignantly exclaim- 
ed, "Well, sir, I am satisfied now; I know 
everything. Yes, sir," he fiercely continued, 
*' I have been making inquiries, and have 
actually learned that Jacques Jasmin, or rather 
an impostor, taking the name of my deceased 
and respected relative, has been seen this very 
morning in the Rue St Denis inquiring after 
you! 

"Thank God for it!" fervently exclaimed 
the dancing-master. "He is then alive and 
weU, and Monsieur Bourreux was right." 

" Sir," said his cousin, with a glance of 
withering contempt, " you are mad, wretchedly 
insane ; if I had my will, you should be sent 
to Charenton [the Parisian Bedlam]. If you 
were not so bhnd and deluded, I could prove 
to you, as clearly as two and two make four, 
that Monsieur Bourreux's intelligence was a 
vile calumny on the character of our late cousin. 
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inasmuch as it accused him of the grossest 
inconsistency — namely, of being dead at one 
time, and actually alive again in less than two 
weeks afterwards! Where is the newspaper?" 

Whilst the eye of M. Legros was wandering 
about the room in search of the paper, it 
chanced to ahght on the stranger, who was 
looking at him very fixedly. On meeting his 
glance, M. Legros started back, and even 
turned pale; but rapidly recovering his pre- 
sence of mind, he folded his arms upon his 
breast, and in a tone and attitude of defiance, 
exclaimed, " Well, sir, what about it ? I sup- 
pose you are going to say you are Jacques 
Jasmin, and that I recognise you ! You are 
mistaken, sir ; I shall do no such thing : the 
fact is, I do not recognise you ! " 

"Jacques !" cried M. Jasmin, sinking down 
on a chair in the height of his astonishment. 

"Ohl" ironically observed M. Legros; "I 
suppose, sir, you recognise him: very good, 
sir. I have a witness, mind you, who has 
heard you say you would ; so that it is evidently 
quite premeditated 1" 

" Jacques ! Jacques ! can it indeed be you?" 
exclaimed the dancing-master, without heeding 
M. Legros. 
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Jacques Jasmin — for the strange visitor was 
no other — merely smiled in reply, and warmly 
shook his relative by the hand. M. Polydore 
Jasmin, with all his simple-heartedness, was 
somewhat of a formalist ; and though his eyes 
were filled with tears as he gazed on the 
altered and sunburnt features of his long-lost 
cousin, he gravely folded him in his arms, and 
kissed him on each cheek, according to the old 
Trench fashion, which, tjjough wearing away, 
is still in use among the middle and lower 
classes, and all the partisans of the old school. 

" Very well, gentlemen, very wdl," indig- 
nantly exclaimed M. Legros, as he witnessed 
these friendly proceedings with very ferocious 
feelings — " very well, you might have waited 
to kiss each other until I was gone ! I shall 
soon rid you of my presence ; but before I go, 
you shall hear some of my mind. You, sir," 
— ^to Jacques — "I look upon as a swindler^ 
seeking to involve your unhappy relatives in 
expenses ; and you, sir,'' — to M. Jasmin — 
" are a mean hypocrite. I have the honour to 
bid you both good-morning: my innocent 
family shall no longer undergo the contamin- 
ation of this roof." With this M. Legros 
walked out of the room in a very stately 
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manner. When he stood on the threshold of 
the apartment, however, he tmned back to 
inflict a last blow. "My dear fellow," said 
he, smilingly addressing the dancing-master, 
" I must give you a friendly piece of advice 
before I go : learn to dance, my dear sir — learn 
to dance ! " 

M. Jasmin had heard himself called a mean 
hypocrite ; and being naturally good-tempered, 
and inclined to make allowances for the bhght- 
ed hopes of a disappointed heir, he had borne 
this unjust treatment with the greatest equa- 
nimity. But there are limits to endurance; 
and when M. Legros ventured on making the 
audacious remark above recorded, M. Jasmin 
started to his feet in a fit of ungovernable 
fury, and seized on the object nearest to him, 
with the firm intention of throwing it at M. 
Legros's head. Although this object happened 
to be a large arm-chair, he lifted it up with the 
greatest ease, and would actually have accom- 
plished his design, but for the interference of 
Jacques Jasmin, and the precipitate retreat of 
M. Legros, who rushed down the stairs in a 
state of great terror, calling out murder all the 
way, and followed by his screaming wife and 
children. As soon as M. Jasmin's momentary 
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anger had subsided, he felt very much ashamed 
at having so committed himself. He would 
even have run after M. Legros, to apologise 
for his inhospitable hastiness of temper, but 
the terrified gentleman was already out of 
sight. This made M. Jasmin very uncomfort- 
able. The only reflection that alleviated his 
distress was, that what he had done was merely 
in defence of his art, and so far excusable. 
By repeating this a number of times, he con- 
firmed himself in the belief that personal 
feelings had in no manner influenced his con- 
duct, and that his art alone had been insulted 
— an impression which Jacques Jasmin care- 
fully refrained from removing. When the 
dancing-master s mind had recovered its usual 
equanimity, he hastened to introduce his cousin 
to his wife, who had rushed in from her post 
behind the door (where she had been listening 
till then) on hearing the altercation between 
M. Legros and her husband. Though not 
quite so astonished as M. Jasmin had expected 
her to be, she was nevertheless very hysterical, 
and might even have fainted away, if the con- 
tinued whining which proceeded from the 
dining-room had not recalled her to the neces- 
sity of giving the children a good scolding. 
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Jacques Jasmin having, however, interceded 
for them, they were forgiven, and at his re- 
quest allowed to enter the drawing-room 
immediately. 

We will not dwell upon the manner in which 
the day — which, notwithstanding the many 
disappointments it brought with it, was truly 
one of happiness —was spent by the family of 
M. Jasmin, nor on the long account which 
Jacques had to give of himself. His history 
was simple enough, and will be easily detailed 
in a few words. The first of the newspaper 
paragraphs, which had caused such a series of 
mistakes, turned out to be false in every re- 
spect. Jacques did not possess two millions 
of francs ; he had not much more than one ; 
worse still, he was married — to a Trench- 
woman, however — and was the father of several 
children, so that all chance of inheriting his 
fortune was at an end; yet, strange to say, 
M. Polydore Jasmin seemed quite happy on 
hearing this, and actually rubbed his hands 
with glee. But the most singular portion of 
Jacques Jasmin's history was, that the piece of 
gold which he had received from his cousin at 
the epoch of their parting had partly been, he 
said, the means of making his fortune. This 
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struck M. Jasmin as one of the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances he had ever heard, and 
made so deep an impression on his imagination, 
that for a long time afterwards he mentioned 
it to every one he knew as a great natural 
curiosity; for, he observed, there must have 
been some virtue in the gold: it could not 
have happened otherwise; so at least says 
Madame Jasmin. 

As it had never occurred to the simple- 
minded dancing-master that he had anything 
to expect from his rich relative, he felt some- 
what surprised when, on the second day which 
followed his first visit, Jacques Jasmin hinted 
that, as he had been the involuntary means of 
causing him to remove from his old quarters to 
a neighbourhood wholly unsuited to his circum- 
stances, he felt it his duty to provide him with 
new lodgings. M. Jasmin would not at first 
hear of this ; but he at length consented, and 
in a few days was comfortably settled with his 
family in a large and airy apartment in a part 
of the town equally removed from the commer- 
cial Rue St Denis and the fashionable Chauss^e 
d'Antin. Here the dancing-master rapidly 
found scholars ; but as they did not pay him 
very liberally, he might still have repented 
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leaving the Rue St Denis, if it had not occurred 

to Madame Jacques Jasmin, who turned out 

to be a very pretty and amiable woman, that, 

as her family was rapidly increasing, it would 

be a prudent and economical plan to settle a 

certain annual sum on their cousin, on condition 

of his engaging to teach his art to their 

children, with all the new pas that might come 

out. Her husband, who is partly suspected 

of having suggested it, immediately submitted 

this plan to his relative, who, after mature 

deliberation (for although he said nothing about 

it, the clause of the new pas was to him a 

great objection), adhered to it, and faithfully 

performed his part of the agreement, always 

being in mortal fear lest some new pas should 

come out without his knowledge, and render 

him guilty of what in his eyes would have been 

direct perjury. 

It was shortly after these events that M. 
Jasmin wrote a long letter to M. Legros, in 
which, after tendering the most satisfactory 
apologies, he gave him a detailed account of 
Jacques Jasmin's marriage, his family, and 
what he had done for him personally. M. 
Legros, instead of being pacified, considered 
the dancing-master's epistle as a direct insult 
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on his feelings. The only answer he conde- 
scended to return to it was, that he left Polydore 
and Jacques Jasmin to the workings of their 
own consciences ; but that, for his part, he 
could never forgive them. Strange to say, M. 
Bourreux was glad to hear of M. Jasmin's good 
fortune: he might have been still better pleased, 
perhaps, had matters turned out otherwise ; 
but he was pleased. As it has been discovered, 
in the Rue St Denis, that his only fortune 
consists in an annuity which must die with 
him, and that, consequently, he has no pro- 
perty to bequeath, his importance is very much 
diminished ; but it is pleasant to reflect that 
his temper is greatly improved. 

The Jasmin family are happy and comfort- 
able. M. Jasmin has been somewhat troubled 
by the polka mania, but he is reconciled to it 
now. He thinks his wife prettier than ever, 
and idolizes his children. Upon the whole, he 
may be described as that human curiosity — a 
happy and contented individual. He has 
entirely forgotten that he once thought himself 
rich, though it is said he still remembers the 
miseries he had to endure in his fashionable 
apartment. 
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A SOIREE IN A PORTER'S LODGE. 

There were porters formerly in Paris, now 
there are not. The porter was followed by 
the concierge, and to the concierge has suc- 
ceeded a nondescript being, male or female, for 
whom there exists as yet no appropriate name. 
The portress was rough, bearish, and snappish ; 
she wore a cotton gown, and a cotton kerchief 
was often set of one side on her head. 
The concierge was more of a bourgeoise, and 
had a middle-class look about her, but the 
lady who has succeeded to both of these is 
different altogether. She is more of what was 
formerly understood by the fallen word of 
genteel: she lives on the ground-floor in an 
elegant apartment with sofas and arm-chairs. 
She speaks to you in exquisite Erench, pure 
and precise, and she smooths her hands as 
she talks ; she is musical too, and has a piano 
for her children ; her husband has a soldier- 
like look, and wears something like a bit of 
red ribbon in his button hole, but he is not 
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often seen. In short, these are not porters ; 
they condescend to guard the gates of a 
stately mansion, and to answer inquiries they 
keep a charwoman, who takes up the letters — 
but you must give up all claim to penetration, 
tact, and good breeding, if you attempt to mix 
up these genteel decayed people with the low- 
bred, loud-tongued, and thoroughly vulgar 
porters and portresses of old times. 

There are conservatives everywhere. Some 
cross people regret the old race. They hated 
them whilst they had them, but they are gone, 
and they weep. 

" They had their virtues," they say, " and 
at all events tKey were not like these'' 

Well, in those good old times there lived, 
a few years ago, two Parisian porters, who 
already verged on the concierges. It was 
agreed on all hands that Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Bichonnet were not ordinary porters. 
They resided in the handsomest house of a 
respectable street of Paris ; their lodge, 
situated on the ground-floor, on the left-hand 
side of the passage, at a convenient distance 
from the staircase, was large and airy, and 
looked upon the street. Their duties, which 
consisted in attending to the door, and keep- 
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ing the house clean, were unusually light, and 
very liberally remunerated — considering that, 
like all the members of their worthv class, 
they were lodged rent free, and kept by their 
landlord and the joint contributions of the 
lodgers in wood and candle-light all the year 
round, without mentioning the presents they 
regularly received on New-Year's Day. In 
short, M. and Madame Bichonnet were, as the 
reader can see, very comfortable people in 
their way ; and they might have been perfectly 
happy, had not an unlucky spirit of ambition 
taken possession of their hearts, and made 
them resolved to shine, no matter at what 
cost. They gave parties, to which the whole 
neighbourhood was invited ; and so conspicu- 
ous did they render themselves, that the lodge 
of the Bichonnets became ere long a term 
synonymous with the focus of porter-scandal 
and refinement. Need we say the envy, 
the ridicule, the heart-burnings, the tittle- 
tattle they raised around them ? They 
lived in hot water, and enjoyed it. " The 
fate of genius, my love," said Monsieur Bi- 
chonnet, rubbing his hands, and addressing 
Madame Bichonnet, " the distinguishing mark 
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of our superiority over the common and vul- 
gar herd." 

" I know they all hate me," murmured Ma- 
dame Bichonnet. 

"Ha, ha," chuckled Monsieur Bichonnet, 
" I like it ; they hated Napoleon, too, but 
he made them quake ! Let them — let them ! " 

For be it said en passant, it is quite an 
error to suppose that every one Ukes being 
loved. Love is sweet, but to some tempers 
hatred is far sweeter. To Monsieur Bichon- 
net it was an acknowledgment of superiority : 
to Madame Bichonnet it was a comfortable 
soothing proof of the badness of the world 
and the treachery of friends ; but it is time 
to describe this remarkable couple. 

Like many illustrious individuals, the por- 
ter and his wife did not, however, differ 
greatly from the common race of mortals. 
Madame Bichonnet was a tall, muscular, raw- 
boned woman, whose florid complexion beamed 
with health, but who was, nevertheless, in a 
very delicate state; for, as she frequently 
assured her lodgers and friends in a low, 
languishing tone, "she knew she was in a 
deep decline, and had already given up all 
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worldly thoughts." M. Bichonnet was a thin, 
tan-skinned little man, with a bright, restless, 
brown eye, and a highly pragmatical and con- 
sequential eye-brow. He seldom spoke, but 
the little he did say was all concerning his 
rank and importance in society. He had also 
a few profound ideas on politics, and " our 
duties to our fellow-men," of which he occa- 
sionally allowed his friends to catch a gUmpse ; 
for as those ideas were so very deep, they 
could scarcely be said to fathom them. 
Amongst M. Bichonnet 's favourite notions, 
was the firm belief entertained by him, ever 
since the year 1830, that Louis Philippe had 
not six months to remain on the throne. This 
assertion, which he made with many mysteri- 
ous nods and hints, had given him, amongst 
the timid and prudent people of the neigh- 
bourhood, a reputation of carbonarism. It 
was even strongly suspected by some wise 
heads that the convivial parties given in his 
lodge were only banquets offered to republi- 
cans in disguise. These malicious rumours 
did not, however, prevent M. and Madame 
Bichonnet from resolving to have a party on 
Twelfth Night of the year 183-. Accord- 
ing to the usual custom, they were to have a 
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cake ; and in the earlier part of the evening 
M. Bichonnet went out to order it at the 
pastry-cook's before the arrival of the guests, 
leaving his wife, or, as he loved to call her, 
his spouse, alone in the lodge, seated in a 
soft-cushioned arm-chair opposite the fire, and 
dozing very comfortably ; for, under pretence 
of making up for her bad nights, Madame 
Bichonnet was always dozing. She had not 
been long alone when her husband came in. 
Approaching the fire, he ceremoniously ob- 
served, " The night is very cool, my dear ; I 
must beg your leave to keep on my hat.'* 

M. Bichonnet would never have committed 
the solecism of doing such a thing without 
his wife's permission. Madame Bichonnet 
merely nodded assent, and seemed to expect 
something else ; but as her husband remained 
silent, she said, after a pause, " And the cake, 
my dear ? " 

" The cake is in the oven, my love. I 
looked at it and fastened my eye on the 
pastry-cook. ' That is the cake, — mind, that 
is the one,' I said, 'that and no other.' He 
laid his hand on his heart, and I kept my 
eye upon him. I know he hated me just 
then ; but — but I rather like that." 
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And Monsieur Bichonnet stood on the rug 
with his hands behind his back, in the 
memorable attitude. 

" Of course it is a good cake ? " said Ma- 
dame Bichonnet, opening one eye. 

" My love ! " said Monsieur Bichonnet, with 
mild reproach ; then he added softly and im- 
pressively: "it is a large, golden-coloured 
cake." 

" Perhaps I shall never live to eat another," 
moumfally sighed Madame Bichonnet. " Will 
it be here soon ? " she added, after a pause. 

**In less than half an hour, my dear." 
Another pause. 

"Will it be quite hot?" asked Madame, 
opening her half-shut eyes. 
" Quite hot." 

The portress uttered something which 
sounded like a hum of satisfaction, and re- 
mained silent. In less than half an hour the 
cake arrived, carried by the pastry-cook's boy. 
Monsieur Bichonnet stood and fastened his 
mesmeric eye on the lad, who bore the look 
like a genuine gamin, that is to say, most im- 
pudently. The porter was convinced of the 
identity of the cake, and with a lofty wave of 
the hand dismissed the boy. 
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" Go, lad," he said. 

** Au revoir, Pfere Bichonnet," was the auda- 
cious reply. 

The boy was gone, but Monsieur Bichonnet 
stood rooted to the rug, aghast and mute ; a 
pastry-cook's boy had called him "Pfere Bi- 
chonnet." At length he recovered, and smiled 
at the youthful sally, like a magnanimous 
Newfoundland who disdains to resent the 
bark of a young cur. 

** The cake will get cold," rather snappishly 
said Madame Bichonnet. 

*'My dear, I beg your pardon," said her 
husband, with a start. 

At once he placed the cake between two 
earthen dishes which had been kept warming 
for this purpose ; and, as Madame Bichonnet 
observed, " it really looked like a cake you 
might wish to eat on your death-bed." Some 
time clasped, and though it was past seven, 
none of the guests arrived. Madame Bi- 
chonnet, who sat near the cake, and smelt it, 
became very impatient at this unreasonable 
delay, and in a querulous tone inquired "if 
they were coming ? " Her husband answered 
he did not know, but that he strongly sus- 
pected M. and Madame Miroiton, with their 
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young ladies, — he scorned the vulgar expres- 
sion of daughters, — would soon make their 
appearance ; upon which Madame Bichonnet 
observed, with a significant smile, they had 
done well to invite M. Toumeur to come. 

Monsieur and Madame Bichonnet had both 
a gentle passion : they were fond of match- 
making. Monsieur Bichonnet said "he felt 
it was a duty he owed to his fellow-men." 
Madame Bichonnet never assigned any reason 
for her liking, but when good-natured people 
repeated to her what other good-natured peo- 
ple had said : " that she liked the wedding 
dinner," Madame Bichonnet turned up her 
eyes and clasped her hands, and asked " how 
she could think of such things, with one foot 
in the grave ? " We will not say what was or 
was not the truth, but this we can safely de- 
clare : the Bichonnets never gave a party 
without having at the same time some matri- 
monial campaign in view. 

On this occasion the person for whose con- 
jugal fehcity they felt so lively an interest was 
a young shoemaker, M. Tourneur, who had 
recently settled in the street, and whose hand- 
some shop was precisely opposite the window 
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of the lodge. Antoine Toumeur was not yet 
a rich man, but his business promised well ; 
his character was irreproachable , and though 
he could not exactly be termed handsome, 
good temper was written on his frank, open 
features. He had, moreover, that smart, tidy 
look so characteristic of the Parisian journey- 
man. Indeed, Madame Bichonnet averred, 
that of all the shoemakers who met at Mont- 
martre on St Crispin's Day — their yeaiiy 
festival — he undoubtedly cut the most gallant 
figure ; and that the dark mustache which he 
wore, notwithstanding his peaceftd avocation, 
was perfectly irresistible. It is true that, 
though possessed of those advantages, Antoine 
Toumeur had not expressed to Madame Bi- 
chonnet the least wish for a wife ; but as she 
concluded that he wanted one, she resolved topro- 
vide him with one without delay. Fortunately 
for her purpose, she found two ladies — in the 
street too — who seemed quite willing to enter 
into her views. Perhaps it will be objected 
that one lady was enough for the purpose; 
but the prudent portress was of another 
opinion ; she thought that if one did not suit, 
the other might; and that, in all cases, they 
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would set one another off. This had been her 
plan hitherto ; and, to say the truth, she had 
vast experience in those matters. 

The eldest of those ladies — both of whom 
were well known to Tourneur, whose customers 
they were — was Mademoiselle Ursule, the 
stay maker, who lived next door to him. She 
was, according to her own assertion, twenty- 
five years of age; but her features — without 
speaking of common report, which said ten — 
assigned her at least six or seven more sum- 
mers. She was thin and withered-looking; 
she dressed very richly and tastily ; and there 
was certainly nothing vulgar about her. It 
was reported that she had money in the bank ; 
and this, as Mademoiselle Miroiton, her rival, 
spitefully observed, was her only attraction. 
It was seemingly a powerful one, for it had 
enabled her to refuse several good offers of 
marriage. Mademoiselle Miroiton, who was a 
dressmaker, and the daughter of one of the 
neighbouring porters, had no money like 
Mademoiselle Ursule; but she was a good 
figure, had a brilliant complexion, a tolerable 
quantity of glossy dark hair, and a sparkling, 
though rather scornful, black eye ; so that, 
as Madame Bichonnet wisely concluded, if An- 
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toine Toumeur liked beauty, Mademoiselle 
Miroiton would do remarkably well for him ; 
whereas, if he preferred wealth. Mademoiselle 
Ursule would be quite the thing. Having 
first delicately sounded the two ladies, and 
found them very favourably disposed, she next 
invited them to come and spend with her 
" The Evening of the Kings," as Twelfth Night 
is termed, intimating to them that Antoine 
Toumeur would be there, with only a few 
friends. 

Just as Madame Bichonnet's patience was 
exhausted, and she observed very snappishly 
that the cake was quite ruined, a knock at the 
door annoimced the arrival of her expected 
guests. 

Monsieur Bichonnet stretched his arm, 
and pulled a brown string Kke a bell-rope, 
and which — as all visitors of Paris know — 
is a sort of magic string, wherewith, with- 
out so much as stirring from his chair — 
the French porter raises the lock of the pen- 
derous street door, and lets or keeps you 
in at his pleasure. On this occasion Mon- 
sieur Bichonnet was magnanimous; he ad- 
mitted the visitors : they came in rushing, 
giggling, screaming. Madame Bichonnet 
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turned pale. All the Miroitons had come. 
An Olympic frown gathered on the smooth 
brow of Monsieur Bichonnet, and he drew 
himself up rather stiffly. The Miroitons had 
taken a hberty. They had brought all the 
young Miroitons, who had not been asked. 

The glass-door of the lodge flew open ; 
in rushed two romping Miroitons of the 
male sex, and of the ages of seven and 
nine. A prim little girl of twelve follow- 
ed; then Monsieur and Madame Miroiton, 
a corpulent couple, and lastly. Mademoiselle 
Miroiton, who laughed rather loudly at some- 
thing Antoine Toumeur was whispering in 
her ear. 

"Ah! how good you are to have all 
come," said Madame Bichonnet, faintly, for 
she thought of the size of her cake. 

Madame Miroiton had a sharp temper. 

" No, we did not all come," she said 
shortly, " poor Jules is always sacrificed," — a 
stabbing look at her husband, — " he must 
stay and mind the lodge, poor lamb." 

" I really do not see why he should," 
was the very unexpected rejoinder of Monsieur 
Miroiton. " My lodgers have not behaved so 
generously on New- Year's Day, that the plea- 
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sures of any member of my family should be 
sacrificed to their convenience/' added Mon- 
sieur Miroiton, looking round impressively. 
" Adolphe, go and fetch your brother ; tell 
him to rake out the fire, and extinguish the 
lamp, and come directly. Last New-Year's 
Day brought me in five francs from the 
first-floor, three from the second, ten and 
fifty centimes from the rest of the house, — 
total, eighteen francs fifty centimes. I put 
it to the company present. Is the liberty 
of my family to be sacrificed for that miser- 
able sum ? Adolphe, go and fetch your 
brother/' 

Monsieur Miroiton sat down smilingly. 
Now the irritating part of this speech was, 
that it held forth hopes impossible to realize, 
and that Monsieur Miroiton knew it. 

" Sit down, Adolphe," said Madame 
Miroiton, to her youngest son. " Your brother 
Jules would not come n(m after the aflfront 
that has been put upon his feehngs." She 
darted another angry look at her husband, 
and sat down too. 

This little family-squabble was barely 
over, when a gentle lady-like tap was 
heard at the glass window of the lodge. 
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and Mademoiselle Ursule appeared. She 
was, as usual, very elegantly attired. 

"What airs she gives herself!" whispered 
Mademoiselle Miroiton to her sister, who 
replied with a prim smile of assent. 

" I hope Mademoiselle Ursule is quite 
well," patronizingly observed Monsieur Bi- 
chonnet. 

" Quite well/' was the stately reply, " I 
thank you. It is cool this evening." 

Mademoiselle Ursule sat down, carelessly 
displayed a delicate cambric pocket-handker- 
chief, and meaning just then to be highly 
disdainful, she supersiliously appKed a scent- 
bottle to an aristocratically-shaped nose, 
and frigidly answered every remark drop- 
ped by either of her hosts. Matters would 
not have got on very comfortably had not 
the remaining guests gradually appeared. 
Madame Bichonnet had asked them to fill 
up the vacant spaces of her tableau, now 
quite thronged with the young Miroitons. 
These individuals were two lady's maids 
who resided in the house, and a mysteri- 
ous melancholy-looking young man, who 
lived nobody knew how, and always sang 
comic songs wherever he was invited. 
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When they were all seated, and there 
was some talk of cutting up the cake, 
Madame Bichonnet perceived a circumstance 
she had hitherto overlooked: there were in 
all 13 individuals present. Now amongst 
Madame Bichonnet's weaknesses was the 
vulgar belief, that when 13 persons met 
one of them must certainly die within the 
year. On noticing this ominous fact, she 
therefore gave a very dismal groan, and 
intimated to her friends they need not have 
any fear, as she was certainly the doomed 
one. Everybody immediately sympathised 
with her, with the exception of Madame 
Miroiton, who, being a strong-minded wo- 
man, loudly asserted that this was a weakness 
she must overcome, and that she would 
not encourage her in it by sending home 
one of her children. Antoine Toumenr 
gallantly offered to absent himself, but 
Madame Bichonnet would not hear of it. 

" Bichonnet." 

" My love." 

" Go and ask Rosine to join us." 

"At once, my dear," replied the obedi- 
ent Bichonnet, with whom to hear was to 
obey. 
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" Well, what are you moaning for ? " 
stoutly said Madame Miroiton. 

Madame Bichonnet looked at the cake 
meant for nine people, and destined to be 
eaten by fourteen, and remembering the 
greedy young Miroitons, she thought she 
had a right to moan ; but she desperately 
repUed that nothing ailed her, and submitted 
to fate. 

" Madame Bichonnet," here put in Mademoi- 
selle Ursule, " may I ask who is the person M. 
Bichonnet has gone to fetch ? Of course the 
person is reputable ; but still, my dear Madame 
Bichonnet, there are limits, social limits, which 
every one does not feel inclined to transgress, 
and I should like to know who that Rosine is. 
Not a cook, I hope ! " 

" Oh ! dear no," cried Madame Bichonnet, 
seeming shocked at the bare idea. " I have a 
house of cooks ! " 

" So coarse ! " said the lady's maids. 

" Rosine is a bonnet-maker," said Madame 
Bichonnet ; " she lives in one of the attics ; a 
very nice girl, whom I like to encourage." 

The entrance of Rosine, who came in shrink- 
ingly behind M. Bichonnet, precluded any fur- 
ther comments. 
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Although Rose was " a nice girl," her en- 
trance into the lodge was witnessed with any- 
thing but pleasure by Mademoiselle Ursule and 
the daughter of the Miroitons. The former, 
especially, was highly indignant : the idea of 
associating with a bonnet-maker seemed to her 
perfectly preposterous; and, notwithstanding 
the beseeching and timid glance which the 
young girl cast towards her, Mademoiselle 
Ursule immediately set her down for an artful, 
designing creature, and applied her scent-bottle 
to her nose with great contempt. Mademoi- 
selle Miroiton was at first equally annoyed ; 
but on noticing the paleness of the new-comer, 
who was, moreover, in deep mourning, she im- 
mediately made room for her near herself, con- 
cluding that the contrast would greatly enhance 
the brilliancy of her own complexion, and the 
freshness of her attire. 

The first impression which Rosine's appear- 
ance was calculated to produce, was not indeed 
to her advantage. But though she might at 
first be thought plain, few persons who ex- 
amined her closely thought so long. Her 
features were not remarkably regular, but she 
had a profusion of fair silken tresses, which 
beamed Uke gold beneath her black crape cap, 
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eyes of a deep azure blue, dark eyebrows and 
eyelashes, and a sweet smile and pleasant 
voice, which rendered her at times quite fascin- 
ating, notwithstanding the languid and sickly 
expression her features had contracted during 
a life of privation and poverty. Having lost 
her mother a few months back, she was now 
an orphan ; and as she was not a native of 
Paris, she had remained wholly friendless and 
alone in the great city. Fortunately, however, 
she found some employment in the house of a 
great milliner, who Kved in the street ; and al- 
though she had to toil almost constantly, in 
order to earn enough for her support, she was 
never heard to repine or to complain. 

A gentle, complying temper, that made her 
reluctant to utter the unpleasant word " no," 
had, spite her secret reluctance, induced her to 
accede to M. Bichonnet*s request, and to join 
the party in the lodge. When the guests had 
resumed their seats, and the lodge door had 
once more enclosed them all in an atmosphere 
of warmth and comfort, Antoine Toumeur, 
looking round him, said : 

" There are two bottles of champagne here : 
I volunteer that we should imcork them." 
" Wait ! " anxiously cried Madame Bichon- 
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net, too anxious to remember her politeness, 
" wait, Monsiem" Toumeur, if you please. 
Bichonnet ! " 

" My love," replied Monsieur. 

" Take the key of the first-floor lodgers, if 
you please." 

"I have it, my dear," said Monsieur Bi- 
chonnet, taking down one of the keys hanging 
on a row of pegs. 

" Open the front door," pursued Madame, 
" enter the dining-room, open the buffet ; in 
the right-hand comer you will find champagne 
glasses ; take fourteen and bring them down 
if you please, Bichonnet." 

" Yes, my love." 

Monsieur Bichonnet took a Kght and de- 
parted on his errand; but he was scarcely 
gone when he returned empty-handed, and 
lofty indignation beaming on his expressive 
countenance. 

" The dining-room door was locked ! " he 
said, impressively rolling his eye round on the 
company. 

" Locked ! " said Madame Bichonnet, sitting 
bolt upright. 

" Locked ! " repeated Monsieur, and he sat 
down. 
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" Can we not manage with tumblers ? " sug- 
gested Antoine Toumeur. 

" Impossible, Monsieur," said Madame Bi- 
chonnet, " drink champagne out of tumblers ! 
no, no, I hope we are not come to that yet. 
But what amazes me, is the insolence and 
duplicity of these people. What do they 
leave the key of the outer door for if they lock 
the inner one ? " 

" It is a trap, an insulting trap," said Mon- 
sieur Bichonnet, 

The Miroitons agreed that it was abomina- 
ble, but suggested no remedy to this lamentable 
state of things. One of the lady's maids, seeing 
that there was some chance of the champagne 
remaining in the bottles for want of the all- 
important glasses, at length hinted that she 
might perhaps get them from their cook, pro- 
vided an invitation accompanied the request. 
The prospect of a fifteenth partaker of the cake 
almost upset Madame Bichonnet's equanimity, 
and Mademoiselle Ursule so solemnly protested 
that she would walk out if a vulgar cook came 
in, that the lady's maid declared she would get 
the glasses without the invitation, on which 
^ejrand she accordingly departed, and within 
ten minutes she returned, bringing champagne 
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glasses for the grown-up members of the com- 
pany, and liquor glasses for the junior Miroi- 
tons. 

" T see through it," audibly whispered Ma- 
dame Miroiton to her husband. Madame Bi- 
chonnet ignored the remark, and Mademoiselle 
Ursule, restored to good-humour by the non- 
appearance of the cook, despatched one of the 
young Miroitons for three dozens of those 
Rheims biscuits, without which orthodox 
drinkers assert that champagne cannot be 
drunk. 

In the mean while a good deal of talking 
went on in different parts of the company : M. 
Bichonnet, who was more than usually dignified, 
conversedin amysterious tone with M. Miroiton, 
a simple-minded man, discussing the respective 
merits of Thiers and Guizot, and assuring him, 
in a low, subdued voice, that before six months 
he might expect to see Louis PhiKppe de- 
throned. On hearing this piece of intelligence, 
the pacific M. Miroiton looked uneasily round, 
and with a cough of dismay, inquired of his 
friend how he had learned this. M. Bichonnet 
gave a mysterious nod, and merely said " he 
knew it." 

'* But, my good Monsieur Bichonnet," urged 
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the alarmed Miroiton, " I hope you have no ill- 
will against the king ? *' 

" Sir," solemnly replied Bichonnet, " I en- 
tertain no evil sentiment against Louis Philippe; 
fate has never thrown us together, and we have, 
I may say, nothing in common either in feel- 
ings or opinions ; but it is my duty to my 
fellow-men to inform them, when the oppor- 
tunity occurs, that before six months have 
passed over their heads, he will have ceased to 
ait on the throne of France." And leaving M. 
Miioiton in a state of unutterable dismav, be 
turned from him with a mysterious glance, as 
though thinking that enough had been said on 
the subject. 

Whilst tiais political discussion was going 
on, Mesdames Bichonnet and Miroiton were 
engaged in informing one another of the faults 
and merits of their respective lodgers. Ma- 
dame Miroiton greatly inveighed against the 
avariciousness of hers ; Madame Bichonnet 
made no similar complaints, but only la- 
mented the want of pohteness which existed 
in their conduct towards her. 

"They really are not polite," she added, 
sighing ; " if a letter comes they want me to 
take it up at once.^ 
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" Absurd ! " said Madame Miroiton. 

" Ridiculous ! " gently suggested Madame 
Bichonnet, " and quite useless, for I never do 
take up letters. I do not on principle." 

" Quite right." 

"Then there is the first-floor lodger. 
Would you believe it, Madame Miroiton, he 
gets vexed because I read his newspaper be- 
fore sending it up to him." 

Madame Miroiton stared. 

" A fact, my dear Madame Miroiton, a 
fact. In short, they have all of them gone to 
such lengths that Monsieur Bichonnet and I 
have been obhged to draw up a little code of 
regulations, of which they each possess 
a fair copy. Here is ours ; and she read 
aloud : 

"Firstly. — All lodgers are particularly re- 
quested to scrape and wipe their shoes before 
they go up-stairs, that they may not give 
undue trouble to Monsieur Bichonnet. 

" Secondly. — Lodgers are not allowed to have 
children, unless bom in the house, in which 
case they shall not be expelled ; or to keep dogs, 
cats, or birds, or to receive visitors accompanied 
by these animals. 

"Thirdly. — Lodgers are warned not to play or 
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practise on any musical instrument whatsoever, 
under penalty of instant dismissal." 

" Very judicious," said Madame Miroiton. 

" And yet, spite of that," replied Madame 
Bichonnet, "there is a piano in the house. 
How it got in no one knows. Bichonnet 
declares it must have been hoisted up from 
the street; I am convinced it was smuggled 
in under the aspect of a hugh chest of drawers. 
I never half believed in that big chest of 
drawers ; but now that the thing is in we can- 
not expel it ; we cannot even discover where it 
is, as soon as we go to make inquiries ; in 
short, it is the misery of our lives. But to re- 
sume: 

"Fourthly. — On account of Madame Bi- 
chonnet's delicate health lodgers are requested 
never to stay out later than twelve o'clock at 
night. After that hour M. and Madame 
Bichonnet will feel themselves under the pain- 
ful necessity of not admitting them. N.B. 
Lodgers can come in at any hour on paying a 
fine of fifty centimes (five-pence.) " 

On hearing this admirable code, Madame 
Miroiton sighed, and only wished they could 
have it too ; but their lodgers were so restive, 
they would never agree to it, and Miroiton 
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could never be induced to propose it to 
them. 

"We never propose those things to our 
lodgers," superciliously observed Madame 
Bichonnet. " We do them, and they submit 
as a matter of course. Bichonnet thinks 
that the discipline lodgers undergo from their 
porters conduces to the peace of the state : it 
breaks them in to the rest. Only one thing 
that we tried did we fail in : we wanted tx) 
have an iron bar fixed to the open door, so 
retrenching the space through which people 
pass, that only thin individuals could get in 
and out. We wanted to do away with the 
basket and parcel nuisance. But they got 
savage ; they applied to a magistrate, who 
would not allow the bar; for once we were 
conquered." 

Whilst the two ladies were thus engaged in 
laying down the laws of the social world to 
which they belonged, the younger portion of 
the company had gathered round Antoine 
Toumeur, whose good-humour rendered him a 
general favourite. The young man who sang 
the comic songs, and the two lady's maids, 
whom Madame Bichonnet had invited because 
they were neither young nor pretty, as much 
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as through any other motive, listened to his 
sallies in silence ; but the Miroiton part of the 
family were in perfect ecstacies. Made- 
moiselle Ursule was too genteel to seem much 
amused ; but as her vigilant eye noticed that 
though his discourse was directed towards her 
and Mademoiselle Miroiton, yet his glances 
more frequently wandered in the direction of 
Rosine, she began to look very superciliously 
on the young milliner once more, setting her 
down as an *' artful designing creature." As 
somebody said something about the cham- 
pagne, which had in the mean while been for- 
gotten, Madame Bichonnet proposed to cii: 
up the cake first. This was accordingly done, 
but who was to hand it round? To ask 
Mademoiselle Miroiton to do so was to offend 
Mademoiselle Ursule, and vice versd. By 
putting the office on Rosine, Madame Bi- 
chonnet thought to keep clear of mischief, and 
she accordingly did so. 

Rosine complied with the request, and per- 
formed her task with mingled modesty and 
grace, which Mademoiselle Ursule and Miroi- 
ton, both agreeing for one, internally pro- 
noimced sad affectation. Antbine was the 
last person to whom she handed his share of 
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the cake, and perhaps for this reason, or per- 
haps because, as Mademoiselle Miroiton now 
began to think, he was engaged in gazing on 
the young milliner, he neglected to examine 
his portion of the cake, in order to see 
whether it contained the bean always inserted 
in it, and which renders him to whose lot it 
falls king for the evening. 

The young man who sang the comic songs 
immediately discovered that he had not the 
bean ; the lady's maids found out as much ; 
Madame Miroiton declared she had not got it ; 
all her children echoed the words ; M. Bi- 
chonnet did not speak, not thinking it digni- 
jSed ; and M. Miroiton, because his mouth was 
fuU. 

" I suppose Mademoiselle Ursule is queen ? " 
ironically observed Mademoiselle Miroiton. 

" I am not queen," sharply answered the 
staymaker, with a tone and look which seemed 
to say she might have been if she would. 

Mademoiselle Miroiton coloured, and in a 
softened tone said to Antoine, " Are you king. 
Monsieur Toumeur ? " 

Antoine started, and turning his eyes from 
Rosine, for the first time opened his portion of 
the cake. No sooner had he done so, than 
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the dark bean appeared, enshrined in the yel- 
low crust. Immediately a loud cry of " Tour- 
neur is king ! Long live the king ! " re- 
sounded in the lodge. Antoine laughed, and 
bowing, intimated his wish of speaking ; but 
the loyalty of his new subjects was not thus 
easily checked, and the Miroiton part of the 
company especially showed their delight by 
making an unusual noise. When he was at 
last allowed to speak, he returned thanks in a 
short speech, and concluded by drinking the 
health of all present. No sooner had he 
raised his glass to his Kps, than the cries of 
" The king drinks ! Long live the king ! " 
again echoed round. But when this first ex- 
citement had somewhat subsided, Antoine was 
requested by Madame Bichonnet to use his 
privilege, and name a queen for the evening. 
On hearing this, Mademoiselle Miroiton 
looked modestly on her plate, whilst Made- 
moiselle Ursule applied her scent-bottle to her 
nose. 

" Ho, ho ! " continued Madame Bichonnet, 
with a knowing wink, and glancing towards 
the spot where Mademoiselle Miroiton and 
the staymaker were both seated, so that it 
could not be known precisely to which of the 
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two she meant to allude, "I think I know 
who will be queen/' 

She paused, struck aghast with astonishment 
and dismay — for Antoine had, with a low 
bow, placed the bean in the glass of Rosine, 
thus proclaiming her queen for the evening. 

A deep ominous silence followed this daring 
act. Madame Miroiton gazed on Madame 
Bichonnet with an indignant glance, as much 
as to say, " You see it ! '* and Madame Bichon- 
net turned up her eyes, and clasped her handb 
in amazement. M. Miroiton did not seem to 
know what to make of it ; and M. Bichonnet 
solemnly shook his head two or three times, 
like one whom nothing can astonish. On per- 
ceiving Antoine's meaning, Rosine had colour- 
ed deeply, and, by the timid deprecating look 
she cast around, seemed to implore indulgence 
for her involuntary fault. But the singer of 
comic songs was staring point-blank at the 
wall ; the two lady's maids, who readily took 
their cue, seemed, by the glances they ex- 
changed, to say, " What a shocking creature ! " 
the looks of the Miroitons and the Bichonnets 
were equally stem and forbidding. Made- 
moiselle Miroiton was too desperately incensed 
to strive to hide her feehngs; and though 
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Mademoiselle Ursule partly triumphed in the 
mortification suffered by her younger and 
more attractive rival, her whole attitude 
showed the consciousness of injured dignity. 
Antoine alone looked kindly on her, and 
seemed to resent very much the manner in 
which the object of his choice was treated. 
The truth was that, having perceived the 
drift of Madame Bichonnet's hints and allu- 
sions, he had felt piqued at being disposed of 
without his consent, and would have asked 
either of the lady's maids to be queen sooner 
than Mademoiselle Miroiton or Mademoiselle 
Ursule. Wishing to reheve Rosine from her 
embarrassment, he drank her health with 
studied politeness; but when he cried out, 
'' Long live the queen ! " no voice save M. 
Bichonnet's, who felt himself bound in honour 
to reply, echoed his. Poor Rosine grew pale, 
and laid down her untasted glass, whilst 
Antoine frowned on the silent and rigid 
Miroitons. Willing, however, to make an 
effort towards concihation, the young shoe- 
maker said with a smile, addressing the com- 
pany, " Ladies and gentlemen, let me hope 
you will drink the health of your queen." 
The melancholy-looking young man who 
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sang the comic songs immediately drank a 
glass of wine, first muttering something which 
might sound as an assent to or a protest 
against the toast, just as the parties were in- 
clined ; but no one else pledged Antoine. 
Mademoiselle Miroiton, indeed, eyed him with 
great contempt, yawned audibly, and looking 
at her mother, carelessly observed it was late 
enough to go home. To this Madame Miroi- 
ton assented, and rising immediately, helped 
her daughter to put on her cloak and bonnet 
— for Mademoiselle Miroiton had lately as- 
sumed this badge of distinction. It was in 
vain that Madame Bichonnet begged of them 
to stay a little longer ; they smiled scornfully 
in reply to all her intreaties ; whilst, heedless of 
his wife's indignant glance, M. Miroiton, 
determined to make the best of the little time 
left, hastily gulped down two or three glasses 
of champagne. 

" Pray, do stay," urged Madame Bichonnet. 

" No, ma'am, thank you," dryly answered 
Mademoiselle Miroiton. "I can assure you, 
ma'am, we are not blind ; we can see very 
well through your schemes, and those of other 
people." 

" Yes, indeed we can," echoed her mother, 
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with a scomftil toss of the head ; whilst even 
M. Miroiton, roused at last, and having now 
quite done with the champagne, repeated, 
" Ay, sir, we can," addressing M. Bichonnet ; 
and with his wife on one side, and his daugh- 
ter on the other, stalked out of the lodge, fol- 
lowed by his children, and closed the street 
door behind him with a thundering slam. 

When they were gone — she would have 
scorned to do it before — Mademoiselle Ursule 
rose ; and though she only opened her lips to 
say " good-night," the manner in which she 
uttered the words spoke volumes. The singer 
of comic songs, perceiving that his services 
were no longer necessary, departed, under 
pretence of seeing her home — she lived in the 
house opposite ; and the two lady's maids took 
the same opportunity of saying something 
about their mistresses — who were both out — 
wanting them, and left the lodge, where only 
Antoine, Rosine, with the porter and his wife, 
now remained. After their departure, Antoine 
made several ineffectual attempts to create a 
little mirth ; the Bichonnets were both dismally 
solemn ; and Rosine, who began to fear she 
had been the occasion of a vast deal of mis- 
chief, was too ill at ease to enjoy herself any 
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longer. Seeing the uselessness of his eflforts, 
Antoine at length took leave of his hosts, with- 
out taking any particular notice of Rosine. 

When he was gone, M. Bichonnet turned 
towards the young miUiner, and in a solemn 
tone began, " Mademoiselle, I feel it is a duty 
I owe to my fellow-men — '' But there was 
something in Rosine's mild appealing glance 
which seemed to reprove him: he paused, 
looked embarrassed, and observed in a gentler 
tone, " Well, well, I see you understand me ; 
and so — good-night." Rosine made no reply ; 
but rising somewhat proudly, she retired, 
bitterly regretting having accepted the unlucky 
invitation, which had so disturbed the harmony 
of the evening. 

Several days elapsed, during which nothing 
of importance seemingly occurred. Mademoi- 
selle Ursule, who, since the Evening of the 
Day of the Kings, had taken upon herself the 
office of observing whatever was going on in the 
street, nevertheless found the opportunity of 
making several curious and interesting re- 
marks. Thus she noticed that, on the Friday 
which followed that memorable evening, Ma- 
dame Bichonnet, notwithstanding the delicate 
state of her health and the severe cold, actually 
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left her lodge, and ventured to cross the street, 
in order to enter the abode of the Miroitons ; 
that she remained there upwards of an hour ; 
and that, when she left at last, her features 
wore the expression of one highly satisfied 
with the success of a momentous enterprise. 
Mademoiselle Ursule, moreover, perceived that 
a very unusual agitation prevailed in the 
porter's lodge : through some mysterious means 
she even learned that, during the course of the 
day, several secret conferences took place be- 
tween Madame Bichonnet and the cook of the 
first-floor lodgers. M. Bichonnet himself 
seemed more solemn and dignified than ever. 
At last the important truth came out : the 
Bichonnets were, on the next Sunday, to give 
a dinner, to which the Miroitons and Antoine 
Toumeur were invited. The mystery was, 
however, kept up until the Saturday afternoon. 
It then happened that the portress let out an 
inkling of the fact to one of her neighbours, the 
^consequence of which was, that, in less than five 
minutes. Mademoiselle Ursule entered the shoe- 
maker's shop. 

'* Sir," said she, addressing Antoine Tour- 
Tiewr, who stood behind the counter, " I am in 
want of a pair of shoes ; will jou take my 
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measure ? " The young man bowed, and very 
politely led the way to a little back parlour, 
where the staymaker took a seat, and in a very 
slow and stately manner gave him numberless 
instructions concerning the size, colour, and 
shape of her chaussure. Although Antoine 
heard her patiently to the end, Mademoiselle 
Ursule seemed to mistake the nature of his 
feelings, for she observed, " I see you are in a 
hurry, and I am sorry to detain you ; but as I 
shall be very busy next week, and as I shall 
not see you until the shoes are made — '* 

" What ! " interrupted Antoine, " do we not 
meet to-morrow evening ? " 

" Where should we meet, sir ? " asked the 
staymaker, with much seeming surprise. 

" At Madame Bichonnet's, of course," said 
the young man. 

Mademoiselle Ursule seemed to endeavour 
to recollect who the Bichonnets were; then, 
as though suddenly remembering, she loftily 
observed, " Oh, bless me, no ! I shall spend 
to-morrow at home, sir, with poor dear 
Rosine." 

" And is not Mademoiselle Rosine to be 
there either ? " eagerly asked Antoine, whose 
features expressed some disappointment. 
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" Really, Monsieur Toumeur," sharply 
observed the spinster staymaker, "you must 
have an extraordinary opinion of myself and 
Rosine, to imagine that, after the insults 
we have there endured, we could ever be 
induced to cross again the threshold of Ma- 
dame Bichonnet's lodge." 

" I beg your pardon," confusedly answered 
Antoine ; " but when Madame Bichonnet 
spoke of my meeting pleasant company to- 
morrow, I really thought she meant you." 

Though somewhat soothed by the compli- 
ment. Mademoiselle Ursule smiled with un- 
utterable scorn. "Sir," she loftily said, "I 
will not speak of myself ; I will speak of 
Rosine, whom Mademoiselle Miroitou has 
maliciously slandered, for what motive I 
know not " — Mademoiselle Ursule uttered 
the words in so significant a tone, as to 
leave no doubt but she was perfectly aware 
of it — " and whom, but for me, she would 
have deprived of the means of earning her 
bread." Antoine looked up with astonish- 
ment : the staymaker continued — " Rosine 
works for a great milliner, who resides in 
the house where Mademoiselle Miroiton's 
parents are porters. Since the Evening of 
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the Kings, this creature has so contrived her 
vile insinuatkms, that Rosine has been re- 
fused any more work. Seeing her pass by 
the day before yesterday all in tears, I 
called her in, and, as she can fortunately 
stitch very neatly, engaged her to work 
for me on the instant, so that she shall 
have work in spite of the whole Miroiton 
brood." 

"And has everything really happened as 
you relate it ? " very giavely asked Antoine. 

'^ Exactly so, sir," dryly replied Made- 
moiselle Ursule. " Pray do not forget my 
shoes. Good-day to you. I suppose," she 
<5arelessly added, "you go to the Bichonnets' 
to-morrow ? *' 

Antoine bowed in token of assent; and 
without seeming to notice the smile and 
glance of contempt which she cast upon 
him, he ceremoniously <x)nducted Made- 
moiselle Ursule to the door. He stay- 
maker went home, sorely puezied to mc^e 
out the shoemaker's real intentions, and 
quite disposed to quarrel with him for 
taking no heed of poor neglected Rosine, 
and dining with those odious Miroitons and 
Bichonnets; but though in such fll-humour, 
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that her first act on entering the work-room 
was to scold Rosine for some imaginary 
£aiQt, she had enough of self-control not to 
say a word about Antoine Toumeur, or 
the step she had taken. Perhaps the reader 
will feel surprised to see the staymaker 
now taking part for the young girl whom 
she treated with such contempt on the 
Evening of the Kings; but Mademoiselle 
Ursule did not pique herself in the least of 
acting upon logical principles : she boasted 
that she had '^strong feelings and lively sen- 
sibilities — that she was the creature of im- 
pulse," &c. — which of course explained every- 
thing. The truth was that, although, as 
she herself truly asserted, she had never 
experienced the passion of love, she had, 
however — partly through Madame Bichonnet's 
hints — begun to think lately that her young 
neighbour, M. Toumeur, might prove an 
acceptable partner for Ufe. His politeness 
she construed into a deeper feeling, veiled 
by profound respect ; and although she felt 
no strong aflFection for him, yet there is 
no knowing to what pity might have led 
even her rather unsusceptible heart, when 
the rivalry of Mademoiselle Miroiton awoke 
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all her jealous feelings, and for the present 
stifled tenderer emotions. 

When Rosine entered the porter s lodge 
on the evening of the festival, she imme- 
diately looked upon her as on another 
rival, and found her artful, designing, &c. 
It is very likely this impression might 
never have been eflFaced, if Mademoiselle 
Miroiton had not chanced to take precisely 
the same view of the subject ; which Ma- 
demoiselle Ursuie no sooner saw, than she 
immediately perceived that she must have 
been in the wrong. There could be no 
possible sympathy between her and her 
rival. When she learned the unworthy 
treatment the young miUiner had met with 
from the porter s daughter, she felt highly 
indignant; and, as much for a feeling of 
justice, as from the wish of annoying Ma- 
demoiselle Miroiton, she took her into her 
employment. As she was naturally kind- 
hearted, the simplicity and gentleness of 
Rosine soon charmed her; and reflecting — 
for, from his conduct on the Evening of 
the Kings' festival, she began to suspect 
she might have been deceived in Antoine's 
feelings — that she had lived too long single 
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to resign herself to the many tribulations 
of wedded Ufe, and that it would be highly 
imprudent in her to trust herself to the 
fickleness of man, she prudently resolved 
to discard Antoine altogether : a task which 
she found the easier, that her heart had 
never been in the least affected. But 
though she might be quite willing to give 
him up for herself, she was anything but 
desirous that Mademoiselle Miroiton should 
enjoy the triumph of supplanting her; in- 
deed, as she had a shocking temper, she 
felt it quite a charity to prevent their 
imion. In short, she resolved that it should 
not be her fault if her rival ever became 
Madame Toumeur. It is true Antoine did 
not seem very deeply smitten ; but then 
there was no knowing what arts might be 
employed. Ah ! if he only knew what a 
dear good creature Rosine was ; and much 
prettier than Mademoiselle Miroiton too ! 
There could be no doubt about that ! In- 
deed it was no diflScult task: a shockingly 
vulgar creature I She herself, though not 
quite so fresh perhaps, might venture to 
compare. But even in her thoughts Ma- 
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demoiselle Ursule was modest : she hated 
to speak of her personal advantages ! 

Such being her feelings on this subject, 
it is no matter of wonder that Mademoiselle 
Ursule should be exceedingly cross, when, 
on the Sunday afternoon, she perceived 
the Miroitons proceeding to the Bichonnets' ; 
but when she actually saw Antoine taking 
the arm of Mademoiselle Miroiton, dressed 
out in all her finery, and who, as she 
averred, cast a glance of ironical triumph 
on her as she passed by, her anger broke 
out in vehement denunciations against the 
faithlessness of men in general, and Antoine 
Toumeur's want of spirit in particular. 
Rosine gently endeavoured to say a few 
words for the culprit, but she was imme- 
diately silenced by the indignant staymaker. 

Several days elapsed, and notwithstand- 
ing her anxiety on this subject, Made- 
moiselle Ursule could not ascertain how the 
dinner of the Bichonnets had passed. The 
cook of the first-floor lodgers indeed in- 
formed her of the number of dishes served 
on the table, but further than this her 
knowledge did not extend, and the trium- 
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phant bearing of Mademoiselle Miroiton 
alone left her room to conjecture the issue 
of this important event. Towards the mid- 
dle of the week, Antoine Toumeur brought 
home Mademoiselle Ursule's shoes himself. 
The staymaker received him very stiffly in 
the presence of Rosine, whose eyes seemed 
rivetted on her work, and sharply observed 
that the shoes did not fit. Contrary to 
her expectation perhaps, Antoine, far from 
disputing the fact, readily admitted it, 
and instantly offered to make her another 
pair. Mademoiselle Ursule, »who was taken 
by surprise, and felt somewhat conscience- 
stricken — ^for the shoes were, in reality, an 
excellent fit — abruptly replied, that as she 
wanted them for the following Sunday, she 
must keep them such as they were. 

" You can have the other pair by Saturday 
morning," calmly replied Antoine. 

Still Mademoiselle Ursule objected ; but 
taking up the shoes, the young man showed 
her so plainly they did not fit, that she 
at length gave up the point, and consented 
to have the other pair made. This being 
decided, Antoine, who seemed in no great 
hurry to depart, entered into a very ani- 
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mated conversation with Mademoiselle Ur- 
sule, and after exchanging a few words 
with Rosine, at length took his leave. 

"Well," said the staymaker, now greatly 
mollified, "I must confess that, with all 
his faults, Monsieur Toumeur is really a 
nice young man. And you see, Rosine, 
what might happen, if I only wished for 
it." Rosine started, and looked somewhat 
surprised. Misunderstanding her feelings. 
Mademoiselle Ursule complacently continued : 
" Yes, my dear, did I not prefer leading 
a single life, I might be Madame Tour- 
neur; but though I may give up this pros- 
pect, it is not in order to see that odious 
Mademoiselle Miroiton marry him ; and 
really, child, I wonder you did not take 
more notice of him just now; who knows 
what may happen ? " She paused, and 
nodded very significantly. But Rosine co- 
loured, and looked unusually grave. 

On the following Saturday Antoine called 
with the shoes, which were this time an 
admirable fit ; so at least Mademoiselle 
Ursule said, and Antoine did not contra- 
dict her, although he made a longer stay 
than the last time, and was still more 
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lively and pleasant. But notwithstanding 
his indirect attempts to enter into a con- 
versation with her, Rosine was so silent 
and reserved, in spite of Mademoiselle Ursule's 
encouraging nods and winks, that the stay- 
maker gave her a good scolding when the 
young man was gone — ^upbraiding her for 
her prudery, stifl&iess, and so forth. To 
her reproaches Rosine mildly but firmly an- 
swered : 

" 1 will not appear to misunderstand 
you; but, with the exception of a very 
simple mark of politeness, what reason has 
Monsieur Toumeur given me to think that 
he looks upon me otherwise than as a 
stranger? And he being rich, and I poor, 
what would his opinion be of me if I 
seemed to think diflFerently ? " 

" Very well, my dear," bitterly replied 
her friend; "see him married to Made- 
moiselle Miroiton, and live and die an old 
maid, if such is your choice." 

Rosine made no reply, and here the 
subject was dropped. Although the shoes 
which Antoine had made for Mademoiselle 
Ursule were perhaps the best shoes that 
had ever been made (so she said at least). 
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they were worn out in an incredibly short 
^pace of time ; the consequence of which 
was, that she had to order another pair. 
She next discovered that she sadly wanted 
winter boots; then, as spring was coming 
on, a pair of summer ones. She even as- 
serted that Rosine had nothing fit to put 
on her feet ; that her shoes were too nar- 
row ; that they hurt her ; and, in short, 
that M. Antoine Toumeur must take her 
measure. It was in vain for Rosine to 
protest against this ; she was compelled to 
submit. The consequence of this was, that 
Antoine, who always made it a point — doubt- 
less out of pure poKteness — to take the 
measure and bring home the shoes and boots 
himself to his customers, was seldom less 
than two or three times a-week at Made- 
moiselle Ursule's house. 

We must now return to M. and Madame 
Bichonnet, whom we have neglected too long. 
On the evening of the second Sunday which 
followed that on which they gave the dinner 
to the Miroitons, they were seated as usual in 
their lodge, Madame Bichonnet dozing in her 
arm-chair, and her husband looking on the 
fire, and thinking of nothing, or, as he more 
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elegantly expressed it, " wrapped in profound 
meditation," when they were suddenly startled 
by a loud knock at the street-door. M. 
Bichonnet pulled the string placed near him 
for this purpose, the door opened, and Made- 
moiselle Ursule showed her thin and prim 
countenance at the other side of the glass 
casement which divided the lodge from the 
passage, and through means of which M. 
Bichonnet could reconnoitre every one who 
entered or left the house. 

"Is Mademoiselle Rosine at home?" she 
hastily inquired. "Bless me, what shall I 
do?" she continued in a tone of deep disap- 
pointment, on being answered in the negative. 

" I believe," politely answered M. Bichonnet, 
" Mademoiselle Rosine is gone to vespers." 

"Oh, dear no," smilingly replied Made- 
moiselle Ursule ; " she is gone to take a walk 
with her betrothed !" 

"Her betrothed!" echoed the astonished 
porters. 

"Yes," carelessly rejoined the staymaker; 
" she is to be married to Monsieur Antoine 
Toumeur next Sunday-week. I wanted to see 
her, in order to know whether she would have 
her wedding-dress of white tulle or muslin. 
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But I daresay the muslin will look best. But 
bless me, now I think of it, she must be at 
home by this time, and I to stand talking here ! 
Good-night, Monsieur; good-night, Madame 
Bichonnet.'' And Mademoiselle Ursule hast- 
ened away, with a look of the greatest conse- 
quence, leaving the porters so astonished, that 
it was several minutes before they recovered 
from the surprise into which she had thrown 
them. 

" Poor Mademoiselle Miroiton!" exclaimed 
Madame Bichonnet, clasping her hands, and 
turning up her eyes, " I thought to have drunk 
her health at her marriage-dinner before I died; 
but it is all over now ! " 

"My dear," solemnly said M. Bichonnet, 
" this is what comes of mingling with people 
beneath you ; this is — " 

"Nay, Bichonnet," mildly interrupted his 
wife, "Rosine is a sweet-tempered girl, and 
she will really do better for Antoine than Ma- 
demoiselle Miroiton, with her high spirit. I 
daresay if I were to give her something, just a 
bit of lace, on the occasion of her marriage, it 
would not be thrown away ; and I should like 
to see Antoine happily settled before I die. I 
am afraid the ceremony might affect my nerves ; 
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though I beheve I should go, if they were to 
ask us to the dinner." 

"But, my dear, think of Mademoiselle 
Miroiton," gravely observed her husband. 

"Really I don't care about Mademoiselle 
Miroiton," sharply rephed Madame Bichonnet; 
" her airs are insupportable ; whereas I always 
liked dear httle Rosine." 

"I believe, my dear," solemnly said M. 
Bichonnet, " that you are in the right. If they 
ask us, we will go to the dinner. To be 
friendly with them is our greatest duty 
towards our fellow-men." 

In short, it required very few arguments to 
convince this worthy couple that Antoine 
Toumeur could not have made a better choice 
than in the person of the modest little milliner, 
whom they henceforth treated with the most 
flattering distinction. On the next Sunday- 
week Rosine and Antoine were married, to the 
triumph of Mademoiselle Ursule, and the de- 
spair of Mademoiselle Miroiton. M. and Ma- 
dame Bichonnet, who were amongst the guests, 
were dehghted with the whole affair ; which, 
indeed, they asserted, they had wished for and 
foreseen from the beginning. But though the 
bride and bridegroom were polite to them. 
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there was not in their behaviour the warmth 
and cordiality which marked their intercourse 
with Mademoiselle Ursule. This difference 
became still more marked after their marriage ; 
for whereas the staymaker was almost con- 
stantly their guest, the porters received no 
further invitations. Madame Bichonnet now 
began to think poor Mademoiselle Miroiton 
had been sadly used, and she called on her for 
the purpose of condoling with her misfortime ; 
but the young lady, who had a high spirit, 
shut the door in her face, and informed M. 
Bichonnet's landlord of the code of regulations 
he had set up in his house ; the consequence 
of which was, that the porters were discharged, 
and left the neighbourhood, "with the con- 
sciousness," as M. Bichonnet said, " of having 
vainly endeavoured to serve his fellow-men." 

About a year after his marriage — need we 
say it proved a happy one ? — Antoine met M. 
Bichonnet in a remote neighbourhood. He 
inquired after the health of Madame Bichonnet, 
and learned that it had greatly improved since 
they had opened a commercial establishment. 
Antoine looked surprised. *' Yes," continued 
the former porter with his usual dignity, " we 
sell fried potatoes on the Pont-Neuf." 
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AntoiBe smiled, and wishing him every suc- 
cess, bade him farewell. Six months later he 
met him again. He was more thin and digni- 
fied than ever. Antoine hoped his aflFairs were 
in a flourishing state. 

" No, sir, they are not," loftily replied M. 
Bichonnet ; " the year has been dreadful for 
trade, and we have suffered like everybody. I 
suppose you have suffered too?" 

" No, indeed ; I was never better off." 

" That is strange ; all the tradespeople we 
know failed. But we have not, mind you. 
No, no, sir; we have given up the potatoe 
concern, it is true, but our honour is unsuUied." 

" And where are you now ?" asked A^ntoine. 

" We have a porter's lodge in the Faubourg 
St Antoine. A poor place, sir. Ah! times 
are changed since we ate the Kings' cake with 
you in our comfortable lodge." 

Merely inquiring for his direction, Antoine 
took leave of M. Bichonnet. The same evening 
he held a long and private conference with his 
wife. Mademoiselle Ursule saw that something 
was going to take place ; and though too proud 
to question them, she used her eyes and ears 
without scruple. The next morning she learn- 
ed that Antoine was to call on his landlord, 
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who resided in the house where Rosine had 
formerly lived, and which he had lately bought 
from its original possessor. What could 
Antoine want with him ? For several days she 
could learn nothing, but the truth at last 
became apparent. On a fine morning, a small 
cart-load of furniture, led by M. Bichonnet, 
and with Madame Bichonnet perched on the 
top of a very high bedstead, stopped at the 
door of the house opposite. As Madame 
Bichonnet nodded and smiled very benignantly 
to her, there could be no doubt about it. On 
learning that Antoine had recommended the 
Biehonnets to his landlord, who was in want 
of porters. Mademoiselle Ursule was at first 
highly indignant. Rosine, however, succeeded 
in pacifying her, by mentioning their unhappy 
state, and reminding her that if Madame 
Bichonnet had not entertained a wholesome 
apprehension of sitting down to a table when 
there were thirteen persons present, they would 
never have become acquainted. As for Made- 
moiselle Miroiton, she entered into a desperate 
rage on perceiving her ancient enemies once 
more in possession of their stronghold. She 
even sought out every opportunity of injuring 
them; but the porters had been taught by 
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misfortune. They still occasionally gave 
parties, but avoided notoriety, and conde- 
scended to behave more politely to their 
lodgers. Ill-disposed persons asserted, how- 
ever, that the new landlord's presence alone 
prevented M. Bichonnet from carrying on 
matters with as high a hand as formerly. 

As for Madame Bichonnet, she was mar- 
vellously improved in health, and went about 
the house quite briskly, considering her deh- 
cate state — for she still spoke occasionally of 
her ailments, and indulged in dismal fore- 
bodings of not living beyond the spring ; but, 
as Mademoiselle Ursule charitably observed, 
this was "through habit." Misfortune had 
not, however, soured Madame Bichonnet's 
placid temper. She spoke kindly of every one, 
and never said anything worse of Mademoiselle 
Miroiton than that, " Poor thing ! so, notwith- 
standing every effort she made, she could not 
get married after all. It grieves me to the 
heart; but indeed I always thought her too 
high-spirited for matrimony T' 

We have dwelt somewhat lightly on the 
married hfe of Antoine and Rosine ; but it is 
happy, and what more could be said ? Made- 
moiselle Ursule, whose somewhat irritable 
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temper they bear with the most praiseworthy 
patience, is still their best and most constant 
friend : they are thoroughly happy and pros- 
perous, in the moral and worldly sense of the 
words. 

The Bichonnets are still in their old lodge : 
they have left off a good deal of their selfish 
worldliness — would we might say all! — and 
are quite cured of the temptation of match- 
making. For indeed, as M. Bichonnet loftily 
observes, it hardly becomes the dignity of a 
French porter to meddle in such affairs ; and 
he very much doubts whether his duty to his 
fellow-men does not forbid it entirely. The 
last tidings we had of the Bichonnets declare 
that, on the 6th of January last, an enormous 
twelfth-cake was cut up in their lodge; the 
persons present were, besides the hosts, Antoine 
Toumeur, with his wife and two children, 
Mademoiselle Ursule, and the melancholy 
young man who sings the comic songs, and 
who declared, that though they were not yet 
thirteen, there was no knowing what might 
happen in time, winking as he spoke towards 
Madame Toumeur and the children; a joke 
which obtained much success, and is not yet 
forgotten in the neighbourhood. The same 
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young man is said to have paid great attention 
to Mademoiselle Ursule. As she is resolved 
to remain single, this must be a caliunny ; and 
yet it may be true enough, for Mademoiselle 
Ursule herself was the person who originated 
the report. On the same evening M. Bichonnet 
also confidentially informed one of his guests 
— ^which, it is not known — that Louis PhUippe 
had only a very short time to remain on the 
throne. He prudently refrained from saying 
how long, for fear the pohce might seek to 
involve him in some poUtical conspiracy. 
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A COMEDY IN A COURT-TAED. 

Every one knows that Paris is no longer 
what it was. It has been pulled down and re- 
built : every old street, every old nook and cor- 
ner which antiquarian lore hallowed and wor- 
shipped, has been cleansed away from the face 
of the land. Broad clear streets lined with 
palaces have replaced the narrow, windings 
and most picturesque street of old times, the 
street in which two carriages could not meet 
without creating an uproar, for it was impos- 
sible for either to pass unless the other retro- 
graded, and which should give way was a 
battle to be long and obstinately fought ; that 
street, in short, which no one who walked in it 
once ever forgot, has become a myth as we 
write. 

Contemporary with the street was the arch- 
way that led into the court-yard. Both were 
well worthy of remark : the archway for its 
ancient well-worn carving, the court-yard for 
the epitome of human life it held within its 
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walls ; for the little world that, uncon- 
scious and careless of the great world around, 
moved and lived there. Such a court-yard 
there existed a few years ago in the very heart 
of Paris. There it may be still, but we con- 
fess that the chances against this are many : 
we assume its continued existence without 
warranting it. 

This court-yard was ancient and gloomy; 
the houses were tall and nigh ; a glimpse of 
sky appeared between the lines of lofty roofs, 
and in the ever-open arch of the entrance was 
framed a quaint picture of an antique shop, 
with yards of red and white calico coming 
down from the second-floor and fluttering in 
the wind : besides this shop, which stood in 
the street, the inhabitants of the court-yard 
had the prospect of cabs, cars, and vehicles of 
every description, that met and came at a stand- 
still opposite the arch, and had their battles 
there something like twenty-five times and 
three-sevenths in the course of the day. The 
author of this accurate calculation was Mon- 
sieur Gant, an ancient public scrivener, the 
oldest inhabitant of the court-yard, and, be- 
yond all doubt, the chief dignitary of the 
place. 
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Some thirty years before the opening of this 
narrative Monsieur Gant had entered a narrow, 
wooden mansion of venerable antiquity, and 
which, according to tradition, had belonged to 
three pubKc scriveners before him. It stood 
high, like a Swiss chalet, so that torrents might 
flow underneath it and beat against its wooden 
walls in vain. It had wheels like the car of 
Juggernaut, and, as Monsieur Gant triumphant- 
ly said : " I can go where I hke without stirring 
from my table : ay, I can actually be trans- 
ported from one end of Paris to the other, for, 
like the snail, I bear my mansion with me ! " 
But, to the honour of his magnanimity be it 
said, Monsieur Gant was never known to use 
this formidable privilege. No, not even to the 
length or the breadth of the court was his 
dwelling ever known to move. Satisfied with 
the knowledge of its power of locomotion, and 
indolent, perhaps, by nature, it stayed still, aided 
to this by the fact that a team of four horses 
or the exertions of a dozen men alone could 
have set it stirring. Without examining, how- 
ever, the causes of its tranquillity, the inhabit- 
ants of the court felt no alarm from its 
vicinity, and looked at the curling white smoke 
which rose steadily out of its solitary chimney 
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with BO more alarm than the Campanians of 
the last two thousand years have felt in gazing 
at the cloud which ever hangs over the sullen 
brow of Vesuvius. 

Thus motionless and majestic Monsieur 
Gant's mansion stood in a shady corner of the 
court, near a stone fountain, half way between 
a washerwoman's tubs and an applewoman's 
stall. A faded curtain interposed its dusty 
texture betwixt M. Gant's window and the 
vulgar gaze, whilst, by a neatly-written bill, 
fixed with wafers to a pane of glass, the 
scrivener modestly informed the public of his 
readiness to indite or copy out epistles in the 
French language, at a very moderate price. 

The personal appearance of M. Gant was by 
no means remarkable. He was a thin, withered 
little man, who looked as though he had 
formerly been much larger, but had since 
shrunk through some unaccountable process. 
His character was a strange compound of sim- 
plicity and punctilio. He had a great opinion 
of his own sagacity and depth, was vain of his 
little learning, and, by a whimsical contradic- 
tion, loved to think himself haughty and im- 
placable, whilst he was in reaUty the most 
simple and easy of good-natured beings. 
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During the daytime, M. Gant was to be found 
in his wooden box, waiting with exemplaiy 
patience for the arrival of customers, who sel- 
dom made their appearance, and conning over 
La Grammaire des Grammaires: for Monsieur 
Gant would have gone into fits if, even in 
settling a cook's accounts, he had committed 
one of those grammatical errors which the 
subtleties of the French language render it 
so difficult to avoid. It was the boast of his 
harmless life that his style was clear and his 
French correct. 

In the evenings, when his box was locked 
up, Monsieur Gant entered one of the ancient 
houses that surrounded the court, climbed up 
five pair of stairs, opened the door of his cold 
and gloomy garret, and eat his solitary and 
frugal dinner. After this. Monsieur Gant 
emerged again, crossed the landing, and 
knocked at the opposite door. A deep bass 
voice cried out : " Qui vive ? '* 

*' Gant " was the heroic reply. Upon which 
the door would open and reveal Sergeant Huron 
on the threshold. 

Sergeant Huron belonged to a race which 
has all but vanished from France. There 
may be old men who fought as boys at 
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Waterloo, but the old soldier of the Republic, 
who remembered its triumphs and its excesses, 
the dd routier who could reckon up his cam- 
paigns on his fingers, who crossed the Alps 
and the Rhine, who saw the Pyramids 
with Napoleon,, or survived the snows of 
Russia,, is gone, or aU but gone, as we write. 

However, Sergeant Huron was not a solitary 
relic of the old Napoleonist soldier, at the 
time when he opened his door to Monsieur 
Gkmt, and welcomed him with a " How do you 
do, old boy ? " uttered in stentorian tones, and 
a slap on the back that made Monsieur Gant 
shake again. 

Sergeant Huron was six foot six ; he had 
been a grenadier, and he stiU wore a martial 
mustache, and a bonnet de police set of one 
side, and which made the boldest boys of the 
court-yard quake. It would have been diflB- 
cult to declare why he was pleased to receive 
Monsieur Gant's visits, and why he was hon- 
oured with these visits by Monsieur Gant, but 
contrasts which are said to be indispensable in 
love may be as requisite in friendship. Cer- 
tain it is, that though the scrivener was slow 
and pedantic in his speech, not to speak of 
the formality of his temper, that though 
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Sergeant Huron's ideas and conversation never 
extended beyond Napoleon and his own ex- 
ploits, and though his manners were neither 
poKshed nor refined, yet they agreed wonder- 
fully well, met with pleasure, and were miser- 
able when they spent one evening apart. 

As usual. Monsieur Gant had taken his fru- 
gal meal, where, against all culinary rules, there 
was more cheese than meat, he had locked up 
his room, crossed his landing, knocked at the 
opposite door, been hailed by the Qui vive? 
and answered " Gant ; *' as usual, he had got 
the slap on the back, and, sitting down by the 
open window, — it commanded a view of leads, 
cats, and flower-pots, — he was recovering his 
breath, when Sergeant Huron, drawing back 
two steps, exclaimed : 

" Gant ! what has happened ? " 

" Nothing, Captain, nothing," replied Mon- 
sieur Gant, with a wave of the hand. 

" I tell you something has happened." 

" Oh ! nothing, — ^nothing. The old story : 
she has been at her tricks again." 

Sergeant Huron twirled his mustache and 
looked fierce. 

" She is a lady, and therefore is safe," 
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he said ominously. " Her petticoat saves 
her. Otherwise— " 

He broke off, leaving the rest to the 
imagination of Monsieur Gant ; but curiosity, 
which is strong in man, proving strong, he 
soon resumed : " Come, Gant, what has hap- 
pened ?" 

" This much," sententiously replied the 
scrivener, "she has insulted me with the 
vicinity of a cobbler ; a vulgar cobbler, for 
what so vulgar as the smell of leather? 
It is her doing, I know it ; but, as usual, 
I shall scorn to resent it." 

"The cobbler does not wear a petticoat, 
at least," said Sergeant Huron, with a 
grim smile. " His apron need not prevent 
me from remonstrating mildly with him, 
and advising him still very mildly not to 
come to the court, or to remove from it 
\^ath due haste ! " 

To this mild proposal Monsieur Gant, 
who knew of old that his friend was for 
carrying matters with a hasty mihtary 
fashion of his own, returned a prudent 
denial, couching the motives of his refusal 
in a Latin quotation on the violence of war- 
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like Mars, which Sergeant Huron, without 
understanding it, took as a personal com- 
pliment of the first water. 

" Very well," he magnanimously said, " let 
the cobbler come ; but remember that, should 
his behaviour prove exceptionable — I ana 
there." 

" I shall crush them all witk contempt," 
loftily said Monsieur Gant. 

From the preceding conversation we 
see that if the little scrivener had a friend, 
he also had that bane of life, an enemy. 
The individual which he and Sergeant 
Huron had referred to by the pronoun 
*' she " was no other than the applewoman, 
whose stall stood in close proximity to his 
box, most impertinently obstructing the 
passage to his door, and sometimes actually 
shutting him in. The mistress of the stall 
was a stout, fiery-faced little woman,, with 
a thick, hoarse voice, which became start- 
lingly shrill when she was at all excited, 
and bead-like eyes, beneath whose fixity of 
stare it was averred that M. Gant himself 
had quailed ; although the truth is, that, 
being a dauntless little man, he cared not 
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a pin for her. Why they were foes it 
would be hard to tell; yet they both felt 
that they were so; at least M. Gant, though 
incapable of the feeling, thought he hated the 
applewoman, who most cordially hated him. 
It would be tedious to relate by how 
many methods she sought to annoy the 
scrivener. But all her attacks proved un- 
availing: he did not even condescend to 
answer her most bitter taunts; he literally 
crushed her with the weight of his contempt. 

The fact was that, owing to a certain 
philosophy, either constitutional or acquired, 
M. Gant could not be long teased by 
anjrthing, and somehow or other the apple- 
woman's most artful contrivances to vex 
him generally added to his comfort or 
pleasure in the end. The persuading of a 
cobbler of her acquaintance to come and 
fix his abode in the court, exactly opposite 
the scrivener's box, was, however,^ the sorest 
blow she had as yet had the power to 
inflict. M. Gant, though he apparently re- 
mained indifferent to this attack, was in 
reality more annoyed than, for fear of any 
violence, he chose to show to his friend 
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Sergeant Huron, and it was with a mix- 
ture of irritation and wrath that he awaited 
the event. 

The cobbler's shed — ^which, as M. Gant 
indignantly declared, consisted of mud, wood, 
and plaster — ^was erected in the space of a 
few days, and pronounced ready to receive 
its new tenants, who accordingly hastened 
to remove to it. This important event 
took place on a fine summer s morning, 
when M. Gant, who had just seated him- 
self before his desk, could look on the 
whole proceedings. A small wheelbarrow 
or hand-cart, drawn by a man with a very 
black face, and followed 'by a woman blacker 
still, first made its appearance. A cradle, 
which was to be swung from the roof of 
the shed, a dirty board, destined to act as 
table, a couple of bottomless chairs, a 
saucepan, and a washing-tub, were success- 
ively taken out of the truck and placed 
in the shed; the care of the whole, besides 
that of the truck, at the bottom of which 
still remained some crockery, being confided 
to the cobbler's eldest son, a boy of seven 
or eight, whose parents, having more things 
to bring to their new abode, now left alone. 
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with strong recommendations not to touch 
a certain pot of dripping, which it seems 
was also in the cart. It is well known 
what wonderful uses the French of the 
poorer classes make of dripping : in fact, 
they live upon it. They take it in the 
morning, diluted with warm water, under 
the name of soup; spread it, for lunch, on 
their bread instead of butter ; eat it again 
as soup in the evening; and apply it to 
various other purposes with most praise- 
Worthy ingenuity. 

How it happened we will not venture to 
say ; but when the cobbler and his wife 
came back, they found their eldest son in 
a singularly awkward position. The drip- 
ping-pot was a very deep narrow one — an 
earthen marmite, that did not look much 
unlike a helmet. Whether this resemblance 
struck the fancy of young Louis, or whether 
he was impelled by a natural taste for 
dripping, would be difficult to determine ; 
but certain it is that his parents found 
him sitting in the truck, and, to their im- 
utterable dismay, with his head snugly 
ensconced in the dripping-pot. To see 
how it had got in was easy enough ; but 
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to say how it was likely to get out again 
was a more difficult task. The cobbler 
flew into a terrible passion ; he bade Louis 
take his head out that very instant, and 
prepare for a sound whipping the next. 
The unfortunate Louis endeavoured to obey 
the first part of this injunction. His 
mother pulled at the pot, and he pulled, 
and all pulled; but it was of no use — off 
it would not come. The cobbler had pro- 
mised his son a thrashing wjien the pot 
should be off; he now determined to give 
it him first, and wrathfully advanced to 
seize upon him ; but hoodwinked as he was, 
Louis guessed his intention. He rapidly 
darted towards the top of the truck, which 
as suddenly fiew to the ground : Louis lost 
his balance, and iq a second down he rolled 
with the dripping^pot, and over him the 
truck with all its contents. 

The scene that ensued — for the cobbler's 
other two children, who were now arrived, 
joined in the cry->-no pen can describe : 
suffice it to say, that there was not a 
saucepan but was considerably damaged, 
nor a plate that was not broken. When 
picked up by his alarmed mother, Louis 
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was found completely unshelled, very little 
injured, but somewhat scratched, and be- 
daubed with dripping to an extraordinary 
degree. 

" I promised him a whipping, and a whip- 
ping he shall get," said the cobbler, whose 
wrath had only undergone a temporary lull. 
With his left hand he seized him, and 
raising the right he prepared to give him 
a sound castigation, when an authoritative 
voice called out " stop." He turned round, 
and saw Monsieur Gant standing on the 
threshold of his mansion, stem and majestic. 

" Stop ! and why should I stop ? " asked 
the cobbler, with surly repubhcan independ- 
ence. 

" Because the boy has suffered enough 
for his low gormandizing," said Monsieur 
Grant, with an increase of majesty. 

" And I say, let every man whip his 
own child," said the applewoman, who 
come tucking up her skirts, ** and spare the 
rod and spoil the child," she added, sitting 
down at her stall. 

The cobbler hesitated: but a piteous 
whine from Louis settled the matter. His 
paternal heart relented, and with a scowl he 
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bade the lad be off, on which Louis shot 
past them all like an arrow, and Monsieur 
Gant, pleased with his victory, cast an eye 
of favour on the cobbler, and reentered 
his mansion. He had derived a triumph 
from the very vicinity which his enemy had 
intended as an annoyance and an insult. 
In time he actually came to like that vicinity. 
The cobbler was a merry industrious 
man, who sang and worked all the day 
long; whilst his wife, as industriously en- 
gaged, sewed, washed, and cooked — all in 
the shed — and accompanied her husband's 
strains by scolding her three imruly children. 
Still they were, upon the whole, a happy, 
good-humoured, and simple family, who won 
so much upon M. Gant's affections by the 
unbounded deference they paid him, that he 
began in time to like the cobbler's merry 
songs, the noise and romping of his children, 
and even the scolding of their mother. It 
was, besides, very pleasant for a philoso- 
pher like him to watch daily the household 
concerns of the simple people of the shed, 
who with the greatest candour and naivete 
laid open to his view every incident of joy 
or woe in their humble existence. He thus, 
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unconsciously to them, and without ever 
having addressed them, became the partner 
of their httle trials, and the unknown sharer 
of their mirth. He watched the children 
growing up, and the parents growing gray. 
A certain screaming baby, called Marianne, 
who had long annoyed him, became in 
time a pretty laughing child, and then a 
blushing maiden, on whom he loved to 
gaze ; Louis of the dripping-pot assumed 
quite a manly air, and, owing to his cheer- 
fulness and good-temper, was M. Ganl's 
especial favourite; and thus the most for- 
midable attempt which the applewoman had 
yet made against the scrivener's peace of 
mind, turned out like all the rest, and 
literally added to his pleasure and happi- 
ness. Seeing that he was really invulner- 
able, his enemy at last gave him a short 
respite, and, intrenched behind her stall, 
silently brooded over her defeat. 

When Louis, who was now a journeyman 
carpenter, was somewhere in his twenty-second 
year, M. Gant began to observe what had 
been visible to all the inhabitants of the 
court for several years; namely, that the 
young man carried on a kind of sentimental 
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flirtation with the washerwoman's daughter, 
Ang^Uque, a girl of eighteen, very pretty, 
and very capricious, but withal very charm- 
ing. It was a great source of pleasure to 
M. Gant to observe the progress of their 
simple courtship. At first Louis, when 
coming home from his work in the even- 
ing, would loiter at the fountain ; and whilst 
the good housewives of the court, Ang^- 
lique's mother among the rest, were filling 
their buckets with water, and chatting to- 
gether, he would address a few insignificant 
phrases to the young girl, and retire quite 
satisfied with her coy and monosyllabic 
answers. Gradually, however, he grew 
more bold and confident. Angehque had a 
pretty voice and a good ear, the result of 
which was, that she sang all the day long, 
to the scrivener's infinite gratification, and 
the applewoman's consequent annoyance. 
With the view of indulging her taste, Louis 
brought her home all the songs he could 
procure ; then he taught her the tunes ; and 
at last he sang them with her in the cool 
summer evenings, until the whole court 
gathered around them ; for, to say the truth, 
Louis never saw Ang^lique but on the thres- 
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hold of her mother's door. Several months 
had thus elapsed, when, as the conclusion 
of the whole affair was evidently drawing 
near, M. Gant imeasily noticed certain 
symptoms of change in the demeanour of 
the lovers. One evening Louis, contrary to 
his usual custom, came not to the meeting : 
the next day Ang^lique received him with 
such evident coldness, that he retired earUer 
than usual. On the following evening Louis 
came home from his work somewhat later, 
and, without going near Ang^lique, paused 
for a few seconds at the fountain ; on seeing 
him, she hastUy entered her mother s house, 
and closed the door. The next day the 
young carpenter did not even approach the 
washerwoman's abode, though the scrivener 
caught a gUmpse of him in the court. 
Several days elapsed, and yet there was 
no change on either side : the lovers only 
became cooler and cooler, until, at the end of 
a week, they seemed totally estranged. 

M. Gant saw this, and grew sad : he had 
been cheered a while by the sight of their 
simple courtship ; he had loved to watch its 
progress evening after evening, and be the 
unseen witness of many little circumstances 
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which had escaped the vulgar gaze ; and now 
those in whom he had felt so deep an interest 
grew, like the world, indiflferent and cold, 
taking from him one of his few pleasures. As 
usual, Monsieur Gant poured this sorrow into 
Sergeant Huron's friendly bosom. 

" It is too bad," he said, lamenting ; " these 
two children might be as happy as the day is 
long, and they will not — they will not. The 
perversity of human nature." 

Sergeant Huron's mustache had, grown 
white, but he twirled it as much as ever. 

"Shall I interfere?" he suggested, "make 
all right in a few minutes, eh ! You know how 
I manage." 

" Thank you, thank you," repKed Monsieur 
Gant, surprised at this considerate proposal, 
"lovers' quarrels are best left alone. Besides, 
I feel sure the applewoman is at the bottom of 
it all." 

This only whetted Sergeant Huron's eager- 
ness to make the loves of Louis and Ang^Uque 
all right, and all Monsieur Gant's eagerness 
and diplomacy were required to allay the old 
soldier's ardour, and make him relinquish this 
brilliant idea. 

One evening, when M.. Gant, who had grown 
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quite misanthropic, was bitterly ruminating in 
the solitude of his wooden mansion, he was 
startled by a knock at his door. He opened, 
and Louis entered. The scrivener eved him 
with silent surprise, whilst the yomig man, 
unconscious of the feeling he excited, laid on 
his desk a small sUp of paper, briefly saying : 

" Will you have the kindness to copy out 
and correct this, sir ? " 

Monsieur Gant stroked his chin, signed the 
young man to be seated, put on his spectacles, 
and read the paper attentively. It was a rude 
scrawl, in which the young carpenter had 
somewhat imperfectly attempted to express his 
feelings. Its incoherence did not, however, 
much astonish Monsieur Gant; for he was 
accustomed to love-letters, — ^we need scarcely 
say this was one, — ^but he paid more attention 
to its ' general purport. Louis, carefully 
avoiding to mention the name of Angelique — 
an act of prudence which made the scrivener 
smile inwardly — addressed her in the following 
style. Monsieur Gant thinking it proper to 
read this epistle aloud, we shall give it with 
his comments. 

"'mademoiselle' — Humph! capital M want- 
ed here — ' you treat me with cruel coldness. 
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I had such a headache last night I could 
scarcely sleep ! ' — ^what about it ? hum. ' I have 
done nothing, nothing. Mademoiselle. Ma- 
rianne knows it.* — Knows nothing ! I wonder 
how you make that out. What next ? Ah I 
' I see you wish me to forget you. I shall 
do so ; yes, I declare I will. 

' Your lover till I die, 

* Louis/ 

" You will forget her," said Monsieur Gant, 
with a supercilious look at the young man, 
who had heard him, red as fire, and evidently 
on thorns, " and yet you are her lover till you 
die. I do not understand. Please to en- 
Kghten me." 

"I beg, sir, that you will correct all mistakes," 
stammered Louis ; " if I had known how to 
write a letter I would not have come to you." 

" There is more logic in that than in this 
epistle," kindly said Monsieur Gant, and with 
a floimsh of his pen he set about transcribing 
the love-letter. 

Spite his criticisms, Monsieur Gant did not 
dream of altering it. He was a judge of the 
human heart, and he saw that the letter, with 
all its incoherence and its absurdity, was better 
than any he could write, for it was true. He 
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therefore merely corrected the spelling as he 
transcribed it : when it was finished, he tossed 
it to Louis with a scornful " There, sir." The 
young man placed a franc on his desk, thanked 
him shortly, and retired. 

" Ungrateful boy," muttered the scrivener, 
as the door closed on the young man. He felt 
aggrieved that one of the two beings whose 
fate had of late been his chief concern, should 
look upon him as a stranger. That his own 
lofty haughtiness made it impossible for either 
of the lovers 'to di\ine his secret sympathy, 
Monsieur Gant would never have acknow- 
ledged 

Still it is but fair to him to declare that 
this secret sympathy was in no wise diminished 
by the ingratitude of Ang^lique and Louis, and 
it was with the utmost impatience that he 
waited for the next evening, in order to see 
what effect the letter had produced. 

The lovers met, seemingly by chance, as 
usual, near the stone fountain. Louis timidly 
approached the young girl, and whispered 
something in her ear ; but she scomftdly drew 
back, and, with a toss of her head, retired to 
her mother's shop. Louis looked sadly after 
her, still standing rooted to the same spot. 
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until the stifled giggling of some mischievous 
girls near the fountain aroused him from his 
trance. Suddenly starting, he cast an indig- 
nant glance around him, and hastened to 
depart, apparently much mortified by Ang^- 
lique's contemptuous treatment. 

" What could all this mean ?" Such was the 
scrivener's thought, when the unexpected 
entrance into his lodge of a woman, wrapped 
up in a coarse dark shawl, awakened him from 
his reverie. He turned with surprise towards 
the new-comer ; but notwithstanding her dis- 
guise, a glance was enough to let him know 
that Ang^lique stood before him. As soon as 
the door was closed upon her, she sat down, 
and without attempting to conceal her person 
any longer, she said in a lofty tone, that did 
not exactly suit her pretty little face : 

" Monsieur Gant, I am come to request a 
favour from you. Yesterday I received this 
letter," and she laid Louis's epistle on the 
table, " from a person I detest." 

" Detest !" echoed the scrivener. 

" Yes, sir, detest," loftily repeated Ang^lique, 
" and with whom I wish to hold no further 
correspondence. May I beg of you to tell 
him so in my name ? " 
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M. Gant took up his pen ; a sheet of letter- 
paper was before him; he placed his hand 
upon it, as though to write ; but laid it down 
again, and calmly said, " Why not tell him as 
much yourself. Mademoiselle? You see him 
every day." 

" Because I do not wish to speak to him 
any more, sir," she sharply answered. 

" Or perhaps you are unable to write your- 
self?" hinted the scrivener. 

Ang^Kque frowned, and looked displeased. 
" I know how to write, sir," she stiffly repUed ; 
"but since he has chosen to apply to you to 
write to me, I shall answer him in the same 
manner." 

" And who told you that it was I who wrote 
this letter ?" asked M. Gant, turning inquiring- 
ly towards her; "for if you know that, / 
know that you were out yesterday." 

Ang^lique coloured, but evasively answered, 
" Monsieur Gant, if you do not wish to write 
this letter, pray say so at once." 

" No, no," said the scrivener, as she rose to 
depart, "since you are determined to be 
miserable, I shall no longer seek to prevent 
you." , 

And so saying, he once more took hold of 
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his pen, and in a few brief words, as severe as 
Ang^lique could wish them to be, he intimated 
to poor Louis that the capricious beauty cared 
for neither his repentance nor for his most 
passionate protestations. When he had finish- 
ed his task, M. Gant handed the letter to the 
young girl, watching her features, in the hope 
of seeing them betray some compunction for 
the severity of his expressions. But far from 
it : she seemed highly delighted with the 
epistle, thanked him very warmly, liberally 
remunerated him for his trouble, and left him 
sadder than ever, and in a bitter mood of 
invective against girls, their lovers, and human 
nature in general. " For," he observed, when 
he was left alone with his own thoughts, " it 
is easy to see how thoroughly bad himaan 
nature is, since those young people, who have 
known each other from their childhood, who 
have been lovers for years, now part for ever, 
not only without a pang, but even with joy ; 
and, in all probability, ovdng to some mere 
trifle that has come between them." 

Now, although he could not possibly imagine 
what this important trifle was, M. Gant had 
his own private suspicions concerning his 
spiteful Uttle neighbour the applewoman, to 
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whom he was indeed in the habit of referring 
every evil that occurred. It was evident that 
some mischievous person had informed An- 
g^Kque of Louis's visit to him, a step not 
unlikely to prejudice him in her eyes; but 
then there existed no proof that this fact had 
been revealed to the young girl by the apple- 
woman • and though he narrowly scanned her 
features more than once, M. Gant could 
discover in them none of the malicious triumph 
which generally betrayed her when she had 
been engaged on some work of mischief. She 
was apparently calm, and wholly unconscious 
of what was going on. 

The next day passed, and nothing occurred, 
save that in the evening Louis came home 
from his work seemingly much disheartened, 
so that the scrivener, who was very fidgetty, 
and constantly on the look-out, concluded that 
he had received Ang^lique's letter. On the 
following morning, as he sat at an early hour 
in his box, he noticed Louis in a remote comer 
of the court engaged in a mysterious confer- 
ence with his pretty sister Marianne. M. 
Gant easily guessed the subject of their con- 
versation; and as Marianne was not only 
cheerful and good-tempered, but also possessed 
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of much intuitive tact, and stood, moreover, on 
friendly terms with Ang^ique, he augured 
success from her interposition, and impatiently 
waited for its result. But Marianne was a 
real diplomatist ; and instead of injudiciously 
hunying to perform her delicate errand, she 
loitered about the court, now entering, now 
leaving her father s shed with a most uncon- 
cerned air. It was not until the afternoon 
was far advanced that the scrivener saw her 
at length proceeding towards the washer- 
woman's shop. She could not have chosen a 
more unlucky moment; for Ang^lique, who 
was ironing in a Uttle back parlour, was also 
there, entertaining a sentimental young tailor, 
laughing and chatting with him very merrily. 
Now this young man, who Uved in the court, 
had formerly paid no little attention to Ma- 
rianne, who, when teased on the subject, very 
seriously averred that " she did not care for 
him; indeed she did not!" Nevertheless, 
when she entered the parlour, and saw how 
thoroughly poor Louis was slighted, and for 
whom all her sisterly feelings were aroused, 
she felt so indignant at Ang^lique's co- 
quetry, that she could scarcely contain herself. 
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In short, she threw out such hints, that ere 
long the young tailor prudently departed; 
whilst Ang^lique, who was not very patient, 
retorted in so high a strain, that Marianne 
fairly lost her temper, and flounced out of the 
room in a state of great indignation. Though 
M. Gant saw nothing of this, he conjectured, 
by the young tailor's retreat, and Marianne's 
agitation, that the ambassadress had failed, 
a .surmise which was confirmed by Louis's 
behaviour on the next morning ; for as he was 
entering his wooden box, the young man 
followed him in. 

" Monsieur Gant," said he, throwing a piece 
of paper on the table, " please to transcribe 
this." 

* This ' proved to be a very laconic epistle. 
* Mademoiselle,' it said, * you tell me to forget 
you. I will obey you as soon as I can. Fare- 
well. Louis.' 

" Now I call this sensible," said Monsieur 
Gant, with such deep and cutting irony, that 

Louis never perceived its point. " As soon as 
you can ! How judicious. Here is your 
letter, sir." 

On the evening of the same day Ang^lique 
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entered the scrivener s box, to dictate the fol- 
lowing answer: " The sooner you forget me the 
better." 

" Admirable ! " cried Monsieur Gant. " I 
really do admire your spirit, Mademoi- 
selle ! " 

Ang^lique gave him a quick, mistrustful 
look, but bowed and withdrew. 

"And now," pettishly observed M. Gant, 
when she had retired, " I suppose that most 
absurd correspondence of theirs, by means of 
which they have contrived to keep me in hot 
water for the last week, is over at length." 

But the scrivener evidently did not under- 
stand such matters ; for although there was a 
kind of two days' truce, during which Louis 
went early to his work, and came home late, 
never once approaching the old stone fountain 
— near which Ang^lique openly flirted with 
the young tailor — ^it was evident, by the atti- 
tude of both parties, that things could not last 
long as they were. On the evening of the 
third day, Louis entered M. Gant's box in a 
state of great agitation. 

" Monsieur Gant," he exclaimed, " this is 
more than human flesh and blood can endure, 
and you must tell her so ! " 
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"Oh, you have not forgotten her yet?'' 
ironically observed the scrivener. 

But Louis cared not for irony : he was de- 
sperate; he had just caught a glimpse of 
Ang^lique seated in her mother s shop with 
his rival, and his overcharged heart poured it- 
self forth in a torrent of eloquent reproaches, 
which he charged M. Gant to commit to paper, 
never once reflecting that the scrivener could 
not possibly recollect as much as the one-tenth 
of what he was saying. M. Gant did not 
make the attempt ; he let the young man speak 
away, conjecturing it would reUeve him, and 
do him good ; and in the mean while he cast 
a stem and angry glance towards the spot where 
Angdlique was sitting with the tailor. To the 
scrivener's satisfaction, the young man rose 
to depart. Angdlique tried to detain him; 
but he persisted in his resolution, and went 
away. Although she hummed a tune, and 
tried to look indifferent, Ang^lique could not 
conceal her vexation ; and on hearing some re- 
mark made by one of the washerwomen, she 
left the shop in a pet, and walked out into the 
court. It was at this moment that Louis, who 
had seen nothing of all this by-play, reached the 
most pathetic part of his imaginary epistle, and 
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eloquently reminded Ang^lique of their former 
attachment, once more begging to know how 
he had erred. 

" Stop ! here," cried Monsieur Gant, who 
had been anxiously watching his opportunity 
for the last two or three seconds, " stop ! you 
can best tell her all this herself.'' 

And before Louis could make any reply, he 
had partly opened his door, and calling on 
Ang^lique, who was just then passing before it, 
made her enter. It was not until she was in, 
and the door had been securely closed upon her 
by the considerate M. Gant, that the young 
girl became aware of Louis's presence. On 
seeing her lover, she started back and grew 
pale ; but soon rallying, and casting a wrathful 
glance on the scrivener, she addressed Louis in 
an oflFended tone. 

" Pray, sir, what is it so very particular you 
have to say to me here ? " 

" I assure you. Mademoiselle," stanunered 
forth Louis, " I only came for a letter which 
Monsieur Gant — " He looked for the letter on 
the desk, but there was none. 

" Yes," observed the scrivener in a tone of 
studied irony, " I was waiting till you should 
have done. As Mademoiselle is now here, you 
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can tell her all you have to say. I have no 
doubt/' he superciliously added, " it will spare 
me the trouble of writing down a good deal of 
nonsense ; " and with a look of thorough con- 
tempt for all love-letters and love affairs, he 
took down La Grammaire des Grammaires, and 
became, to all appearance, deeply absorbed by 
its contents. 

There was a long and awkward silence: 
Louis at length began speaking in an em- 
barrassed tone ; his words were incoherent and 
low ; but warming with his subject, he gradu- 
ally grew so eloquent and pathetic, that M. 
Gant thought it was not in the heart of mortal 
maiden to resist him. Ang^lique, however 
not only appeared to hear Louis without 
emotion, but when he had concluded, inquired, 
with freezing politeness, what else he had to 
say? 

" Nothing," faintly answered Louis. An- 
g^lique turned towards the door : the. scrivener 
saw it was time for him to interfere. 

" Children, children ! " he reproachfully ex- 
claimed, "what is all this about? Who has 
come between your hearts and the love of so 
many years ? " Ang^lique hung down her head, 
but remained silent. 

VOL. II. 20 
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" Nay," observed Louis, now fairly exasper- 
ated, " let her alone. Monsieur Gant, since she 
will not be softened." 

"And pray, sir," cried Ang^Kque angrily, 
" who asks you to think of me at all ? " Thus 
the scrivener s kind effort to effect a reconcili- 
ation between the lovers was on the point of 
embittering the quarrel ; but by dint of coax- 
ing, intreaties, and soothing words, he at last 
induced them to give him a patient hearing. 
This discourse, though somewhat long, was 
not very varied : he only spoke of their child- 
hood and youth so happily spent in the court, 
of the pleasant evenings by the fountain, when 
Ang^lique sang, and Louis listened; yet he 
touched so many tender chords, and managed 
the matter so skilftdly, that ere long Angdiique 
drew forth a little white pocket-handkerchief, 
which she applied to her eyes, whilst Louis 
turned his head away, and pretended to look into 
the court. M. Gant immediately followed up 
his advantage, and in less than five minutes had 
effected an entire reconciliation between the 
two lovers, who, to say the truth, were not 
sorry for it. 

*' And now," said he, " that it is all over, 
you must tell me what you quarrelled about," 
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This was, however, seemingly no easy matter to 
determine. Louis looked at Ang^lique, and 
Ang^lique at Louis ; both were evidently in 
doubt on the subject. But M. Gant was a 
shrewd cross-questioner, and he soon elicited 
from Louis that he had long been secretly 
jealous of the young tailor, and that one even- 
ing, when Ang^Uque had provoked him by 
some unusual attention bestowed on his rival, 
he had spitefully declared a new purchase of 
hers odiously vulgar; an expression which,- 
being uttered in the presence of several persons, 
the tailor included, had so mortally offended 
Angdlique, that she had instantly resolved to 
discard him for ever. 

" And this," observed M. Gant, in a tone of 
great contempt, after hearing them out — " this 
was the cause of your quarrel ? " Though some- 
what abashed, they confessed it was. But the 
scrivener was not satisfied ; he had his own 
ideas on the subject ; and indeed it soon came 
out that the applewoman was at the bottom of 
it all. With her usual malice she had first 
diverted the young tailor's attention from 
Marianne to Angdlique ; then by dark hints 
excited poor Louis's jealousy; and at last 
persuaded Ang^lique that no woman of spirit 
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ought to forgive the afi&ont she had endured. 
In short, she had, like aU mischievous per- 
sons, been so very industrious in her evil task, 
that M* Gant no longer wondered at the 
trouble the quarrel of the two lovers had given 
him. 

After some further conversation, Louis and 
Ang^lique rose to depart, not, however, without 
hearing M. Gant, who addressed them in a 
little set speech, rather formal and pedantic, 
.but nevertheless kind and sensible, showing 
them that the real cause of their quarrel had 
been the want of mutual trust and confidence. 
" And now, children," said he, as he concluded, 
" take an old man's advice — quarrel no more^ 
and be ever more ready to beUeve good of one 
another than evil." 

Promising to follow this advice, and once 
more warmly thanking him for his kindness, 
the lovers now left the scrivener to his own 
reflections. Scarcely were they gone, when 
M. Gant, who felt in a very undignified hurry 
to impart the news to Sergeant Huron, locked 
up his box before the usual time, and hastened 
to the abode of his trasty Mend, who, listening 
to his prolix narrative with profound gravity, 
declared it was an admirable bit of campaign- 
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ing, and that the scrivener had displayed the 
tactics of a general. 

Although she was not at her stall when Louis 
and Ang^lique had their interview in the 
scrivener's abode, the applewoman had some- 
how or other obtained a knowledge of the fact. 
The next day she saw, as usual, M. Grant enter 
his box in the morning, but with the addition 
of a large parcel, which he carried under his 
arm ; and a strange rumbUng noise, as though 
M. Gant felt restless, and was walking to and 
fro in his mansion, followed his entrance ; it, 
however, gradually subsided ; and before long, 
he issued forth completely transformed, clad . 
in a suit of rusty black, with a new hat and a ^ 
white cravat. The applewoman's heart failed 
her : she had forebodings of a defeat. After 
carefully locking his door, M. Gant walked at 
a stately pace towards the washerwoman's 
shop. Whether by chance, or because she 
was aware of his visit, Ang^que was out of 
the way. The scrivener gravely asked for her 
mother, and found the good lady up to her 
eyes in soap-water* She looked upon him 
with some surprise, opened her eyes when he 
spoke of a private interview, inwardly won- 
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dered if he wanted to give her his custom, and 
wiping her hands and arms in a very wet 
apron, led the way into the small back par- 
lour. Here M. Gant gravely expounded to 
her the nature of his errand, relating aU con- 
ceming the attachment of Louis and Ang^- 
lique, and, in the name of his young friend, 
asking for her sanction to their attachment. 
The washerwoman heard him, and was aston- 
ished. What could make Ang^lique wish to 
marry? She had always thought that if a 
woman washed, and ironed, and worked hard, 
she had little time to think of marriage : so 
she had found since her husband's death. 
Nevertheless, she was not unreasonable, and 
declared that as Louis was a very honest, 
industrious young man, she should raise no 
objection to the match, if her daughter was 
bent upon it. 

On the same evening the whole matter was 
settled. In the presence of her mother, of 
Louis's parents, whom the young man had 
consulted long ago, and of M. Gant, Ang^- 
lique was aecordee^ or granted to Louis, who 
presented her with a gold ring and a hand- 
some pair of earrings. The marriage was 
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fixed to take place at the end of a month. 
The young couple were to reside in the court ; 
and, to her mother's satisfaction, it was agreed 
that Ang^Kque should continue to work with 
her. 

The applewoman was now fairly vanquished. 
Truth and M. Gant had triumphed : Louis 
and Ang^lique were reconciled : and even the 
young tailor proved penitent, and humbled 
himself to Marianne, who graciously received 
him once more into her favour. The scrive- 
ner's spiteful little enemy could bear this no 
longer ; her heart was stung every day by 
some fresh insult ; she declared that the court 
was in a league against her ; and in order to 
be revenged on them aU at once, she went off 
one morning with her stall and her apples, and 
doubtless settled in some very remote quarter, 
for she has never since been heard of. Some 
old cronies of hers, with whom she constantly 
quarrelled while in the court, soon missed her 
very much, for she was the great newsmonger 
of the place ; and they threw out dark hints 
against the scrivener, even averring that he 
had caused her to be spirited away. 

M. Gant, who knew nothing of these vague 
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rumours, bore his triumph with great moder- 
ation. Indeed, with his usual simpKcity, he 
rather missed the applewoman, and certainly 
thought more of the happiness enjoyed by 
Louis and AngeUque than of her defeat. 
When the wedding took place, he was the 
spirit of the whole party : he acted as Louis's 
witness at the civil contract, gave the bride 
away in the church, settled every doubtful 
point of etiquette, and with Sergeant Huron, 
^ho had been invited out of compliment to 
him, sang such witty songs after dinner, that 
everybody was charmed. The scrivener him- 
self was astonished, and somewhat ashamed ; 
he was even heard by his old friend wondering 
what had induced a philosopher like him to 
meddle in a silly love affair ; but, to say the 
truth, he was quite delighted. 

The married life of Louis and Ang^que 
proved more happy than their courtship. 
They treasured up the words of their old 
friend, and acted towards each other with con- 
fidence and truth. M. Grant, whose infirmities 
increased with age, has been induced, not to 
abandon his box -nothing earthly could make 
him do that — ^but to take his meak with them, 
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ill return for which he most zealously teaches 
their children how to read and write, so that 
they will most probably be able in time to in- 
dite their own love-letters. Sergeant Huron 
is still alive, but, as the scrivener observes in 
a melancholy tone, growing rather weak- 
minded — a remark which the worthy sergeant 
sometimes appKes in turn to his old friend. 
The cobbler has retired from business ; the 
shed has been demolished, and a shop, 
occupied by Louis's brother, erected where it 
once stood. Marianne is married to the 
young tailor. The washerwoman is as in- 
dustrious as ever. We forgot mentioning 
that, as an instance of the diminished faculties 
of his friend. Sergeant Huron has informed 
Ang^lique that M. Gant is convinced the 
applewoman will soon make her reappearance 
in the court. This he believes on philosophi- 
cal grounds, averring that he has been too 
long happy and undisturbed. Of course Ser- 
geant Huron is above this learned nonsense ; 
but he has also informed Ang^lique, from 
whom he can conceal nothing, that, after all, 
he should not wonder if it were to turn out 
time ; for since his friend mentioned the sub- 
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